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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


The strike in the printing trade, which has interrupted the publication of The Outlook during the last 
seven weeks, is rapidly nearing its end. Owing to the strike we were compelled to omit the publication of 
the November 19 issue, and this issue of November 26 is somewhat delayed owing to the same cause. 
We are again indebted to our contemporary, “The Literary Digest,” for the use of its presses in printing 
this issue, but there is every hope that the next issue of The Outlook may be printed on its regular presses, 
_ and that thereafter the paper will appear in accordance with its customary schedule. 


A NEW AMERICAN 
CASUALTY LIST 
DEAD 
McElfresh, Arthur E., Centralia. 
Casagranda, Ben, Centralia. 


Grimm, Warren O., Centralia. 
Hubbard, Dale, Centralia. 


WOUNDED 

Watt, John Earl, Centralia, probably 

fatally. 

Friscus, ——., Chehalis. 

Watt, ——, Chehalis. 

This was a new American casualty list 
published in the daily papers of Novem- 
ber 12, 1919. 

It records the names of American sol- 
diers killed and wounded, not in battle, 
but in the streets of an American town. 

The seven men whose names are given 
here were members of the American 
Legion, marching in an Armistice Day 
celebration in Centralia, Washington. 
They were shot down in cold blood by 
Anarchists firing from a headquarters of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. It 
is even said that some of these men were 
individually marked for slaughter because 
of their active Americanism. 

The Centralia assassins have done 
much to strengthen the hands of those 
who are fighting to uphold American 
principles of government; their victims 
have not bled in vain. 


THE SENATE 
REJECTS THE TREATY * 

Just after the forms of this week’s 
issue of The Outlook were sent to 
press the news came that the Senate has 
taken final action on the Treaty of Peace. 
On November 19 the Lodge resolution 
of ratification with the fifteen reserva- 
tions attached was put upon its final vote. 
It failed to receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority, the vote standing 39 to 
55, with 35 Republicans and 4 Demo- 
crats voting for the Lodge resolution and 
13 Republicans and 42 Democrats against 
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it. Then followed a long parliamentary 
struggle which ended when Senator 
Underwood was allowed to introduce 
a resolution which would ratify the 
Treaty, as the phrase goes, “ without 
the dotting of an i or the crossing 
of at.” This resolution was defeated by 
a vote of 38 in favor and 53 opposed. 
Senator Lodge then introduced a con- 
current resolution (such a resolution does 
not require the signature of the President 
if passed by both houses) in effect declar- 
ing that the state of war between Germany 
and the United States is at an end. 

The following paragraphs were written 
on November 19, but before the action of 
the Senate here recorded ; editorial com- 
ment must necessarily be reserved for our 
next issue. 


The Senate has been bringing its long 
debate toward a conclusion by applying for 
the first time the closure system adopted 
over two years ago. By a large majority 
the Senate agreed to limit debate to one 
hour’s speaking by one man; it then 
quickly acted (in most cases in the nega- 
tive) upon those reservations in the 
“Lodge plan” not already passed upon 
and on newly proposed reservations. 

In order to understand the situation 
of the Peace Treaty and the included 
League of Nations at this writing (No- 
vember 19), a brief review of the gov- 
ernmental agencies involved in the mak- 
ing of the Treaty is necessary. Under 
the Constitution the President of the 
United States has the exclusive right of 
negotiating all treaties. He then submits 
them to the Senate to obtain its consent 
to their ratification. This consent requires 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of 
the Senate present. The Senate can reject 
a treaty by failing to assent to it, or it 
can say that it will consent to the treaty 
with certain modifications or additions. 
If the President is willing to accept these 
modificatious and additions and believes 
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that the foreign Powers with which he has 
negotiated the Treaty will accept them, 
he completes the ratification with the 
foreign Powers concerned, and it then 
becomes a part of the supreme law of the 
United States until it is formally repealed 
or abrogated. 

With regard to the present Treaty: 
there are three parties..espousing three 
different policies—the President and a 
minority of the Senate, who want the 
Treaty ratified just as it stands ; a minor- 
ity of the Senate who want it ratified 
with certain interpretations ; and a minor- 
ity of the Senate who want it ratified with 
certain radical changes or amendments 
that will make it a wholly new document, 
or who are opposed to the Treaty and 
League in toto. 

We do not believe that two-thirds of 
the Senate will consent to a ratification 
of the Treaty just as it stands. Nordo we 
believe that two-thirds of the Senate will 
vote for such decisive amendments or 
changes as will make it a new document 
to be resubmitted to the Conference of 
Nations at Versailles. For the President, 
in a letter to Senator Hitchcock, has said 
that in the latter case he would exerci 
what is clearly his Constitutional right, 
and would not attempt to negotiate such 
an amended Treaty. His own words are: 
“ The resolution in that form [that is to 
say, the form with radical or extreme 
amendments] does not provide for ratifi- 
cation, but rather for the nullification of 
the Treaty.” That is what is meant by the 
expressions in the daily press stating that 
the President will “ pocket” or “ pigeon- 
hole” the Treaty if it is sent back to him 
with substantial changes or the addition 
of new matter or provisions. 

It seems, therefore, probable that, so 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
Treaty will fail of ratification ; that the 
work of the last five or six months will 
all have to be done over again ; and that 
our relations with the entire world out- 
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side of our own border will remain in a 
state of uncertainty and confusion if not 
chaos, unless the three parties can agree 
to compromise on reservations of explana- 
tion and interpretation which do not in- 
volve reopening negotiations with the 
other signatories of the Treaty. 


LADY ASTOR’S CAMPAIGN 


A year ago a number of women can- 
didates took advantage of the electoral 
reform in Great Britain to stand for elec- 
tion to seats in the House of Commons. 
All were defeated except Countess Mar- 
kieviez, who refused to assume her seat, 
in conformity with Sinn Fein policy on 
the subject. 

It is possible that the first woman to 
take her seat as a member in the British 
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LADY ASTOR ON AN ELECTIONEERING TRIP 


House of Commons will be American- 
born. For the seat representing the im- 
portant constituency of Plymouth, vacated 
by the elevation of her husband, the new 
Viscount Astor, to the House of Lords, 
the Plymouth Coalitionists (Conservatives 
and Liberals) invited Viscountess Astor 
to become a candidate. She accepted, 
doubtless thinking it not inappropriate 
that a Virginian (for Virginia was peo- 
pled by men and women from the Plym- 
outh region) should represent that sec- 
tion of England in Parliament. She 
was opposed by both a straight Liberal 
and a Labor candidate. Meeting the 
Liberal candidate in the open, she re- 
marked: “ You are far too progressive a 
man to be identified with the Ancient 
Mariner Asquith party. You are a good 
man, but you are going in the wrong 
direction.” 

. This kind of comment characterized a 
campaign unprecedented in English or 
any other politics, unprecedented because 
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of the character of the candidate—a 
woman, and one with an American 
“snap” and “ edge” which the English, 
of all others, like, one reason being that 
they often lack these qualities. When to 
them are united beauty and distinction 
of person, long and indefatigable benevo- 
lence, and a good-humored readiness. to 
see all sides of a question, the resultant 
combination has power. Lady Astor’s 
campaign, however, brought her persist- 
ent heckling. Yet this proved to be a dis- 
tinct asset, for there was no faltering in 
the trenchant power of her repartee. For 
instance, she informed an audience in 
one section of Plymouth that “ there 
is a difference between the working 
classes and the shirking classes.” And 
again: “ There is but one genuine So- 
cialist in history. He said, ‘ Love thy 
neighbor as. thyself.” And again: 
“ Every person is a potential profiteer— 
the only way of choking profiteering is 
to get the selfishness out of human na- 
ture.” And again—this to the Social- 
ists of a Bolshevist tinge: “If it had 
been in your power during the war, the 
whole British army would be goose- 
stepping in Berlin.” 

It is believed that Lady Astor has 
been elected, although under the English 
system the final official announcement is 
not made until many days after the elec- 
tion. 


PROHIBITION: ITS 
UPS AND DOWNS 


A fight which will delight the hearts 
of lawyers has been started in regard to 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act, the 
Act designed to put the teeth in war-time 
prohibition. A preliminary injunction 
against the enforcement of this Act was 
granted by Judge Brown in the United 
States District Court at Providence, 
Rhode Island. Judge Brown, in his opin- 
ion, said : 


The Eighteenth Amendment became 
a part of the Constitution immediately 
upon its ratification. . . . It then fixed 
the time at which the powers of the 
States over a subject heretofore always 
under their control should cease; at 
which the Government of the United 
States, the Governments of the States 
and municipalities, should be deprived 
of sources of revenue from which mill- 
ions had been derived; at which great 
industries, employing thousands of men, 
should cease, and at which the value of 
enormous properties for the uses for 
which they were designated ghould be 
finally destroyed ; rin at which there 
should be enforced a radical change in 
personal habits. 

It is inconceivable that this would 
have been done without the provision for 
a period during which the loss might be, 
to some extent, provided for and les- 
sened. 


In Kentucky a similar injunction was 
granted by which the Government was 
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restrained from interfering with the sale 
of distillers’ tax paid whisky. In New 
York State and Maryland Federal judges 
refused to grant injunctions of similar 
character. In refusing to grant the de- 
sired injunction in New York State the 
opinion was given that— 

Here is a question of National public 
policy, of allowing the sale of what the 
constituted authorities apparently regard 
as injurious to the public or to so much 
of it as they have a right to consider. 
To annul their will, if only for a season, 
is to do an injury which is, to say the 
least, as irreparable, if the laws be valid, 
as to prevent the plaintiffs from selling 
intoxicants for the same period if they 
are not. 

In all the books we are told that to 
declare a law unconstitutional we must 
be assured beyond question that it is 
such. 

A temporary stay now is a declara- 
tion for a time that it is unconstitutional 
—it is to dispense with statutes till the 
cease is finally decided. Assuming that I 
may do so, there seems to be no proper 
reason for exercising the power. 

Other suits are pending in various 
parts of the country to restrain the Fed- 
eral Government from the enforcement 
of the Volstead Act. It is to be hoped 
that an early and definite settlement of 
this situation will be reached. 

The final figures as to the Ohio vote on 
prohibition were given out November 12. 
It was then announced that the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Prohibition Amend- 
ment was defeated by a “ wet” majority 
of 542. On the other hand, the voters of 
Ohio refused to indorse 2.75 per cent 
beer by a majority of over 29,000 and 
refused to repeal State prohibition by a 
“dry” majority of over 41,000. The 
drastic State Prohibition Enforcement 
Act was defeated by a “ wet” majority 
of over 26,060. 


THREE ELECTIONS 

Sunday, November 16, was a great 
day in Belgium, France, and Italy. In 
all three countries it was election day 
for the choice of member of Parliament. 
In all three the day was marked by elec- 
toral innovations. 

In Belgium the old plural voting sys- 
tem was replaced by the “one man, one 
vote.” As was anticipated, the former 
clerical control was checked as a result 
of the voting and there was a correspond- 
ing radical and Socialist gain. The So- 
cialist gain, however, is not much of a 
Bolshevist gain. The Socialism which 
Belgium has had during the past five 
years has been loyal to the Government. 

In France the change in electoral 
methods means that instead of voting for 
a single member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as formerly, the electors now 
vote for as many deputies as are allotted 
to any one department. The result of the 
election was a great Government triumph, 
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Among the defeated were, significantly, 
the Bolshevist leader Longuet and the 
** defeatists,” whose leader is Caillaux. 
By this election France shows that she is 
militantly in favor of law and order. 

In Italy, where a similar change of 
electoral methods took place, the result 
was equally striking. Contrary to the 
expectation of many, the Government 
was well sustained. It had been supposed 
that Bolshevism had eaten into the body 
politic. While there was a very large 
Socialist vote, the Prime Minister, Nitti, 
was returned almost unanimously, and 
four other former Premiers were elected 
by handsome majorities. The main fea- 
ture that distinguished the Italian from 
the other elections was the effect of the 
new liberty given to Roman Catholics. 
Formerly Catholics were not permitted 
by their Church to go to the polls; to-day 
they may, and the result is the formation 
of a great Roman Catholic party. In 
this election, for the first time, Italian 
Catholics participated in the campaign 
as a party. 

There was also an innovation in elec- 
tioneering methods which should receive 
notice. Candidates for election who had 
been airmen in the war conducted their 
campaigns from airplanes. This was spe- 
cially true of René Fonck, ace of aces, 
who is said to have brought down more 
than one hundred and fifty enemy ma- 
chines during the war. He flew over 
towns and villages dropping circulars 
and sometimes alighting to make a five- 
minute speech. He won his election. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


The United States has just had as a 
visitor a lad, modest, rather bashful, 
but frank, simple, straightforward, good- 
humored, companionable—Edward AlI- 
bert, Prince of Wales. One day, if he 
lives, he will be Edward VIII, ruler of the 
British Empire. 

In him Americans have seen not so 
much the symbol of British unity in the 
crown as they have recognized one who, 
like King Albert of Belgium recently, 
shows us the human side of kingship. 
The Prince’s unaffected, democratic, 
kindly manner, his boyish charm, his 
hearty participation in the pleasures 
planned for him, won for him an instant 
popularity. He has increased this popu- 
larity by saying and doing things “on 
his own hook,” as, for instance, at Mount 
Vernon, where he was shown a _ photo- 
graph taken of his grandfather, Edward 
VII, when that monarch as Prince of 
Wales visited Mount Vernon. The pres- 
ent Prince remarked : “ I see grandfather 
wore a plug hat. I wonder if I should 
have done the same.” Or, some days later, 
at White Sulphur Springs, when, after a 
ten-mile walk, the Prince turned a somer- 
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sault from a platform twelve feet above 
the water-line into the swimming pool. 
The visit of the Prince to the United 

















Central News Photo Service 
THE PRINCE OF WALES SHAKING HANDS WITH 
GENERAL PERSHING AT WASHINGTON 


States will do much to confirm a growing 
feeling in this country that we have a 
community of interests and ideas as well 
as of laws and historic traditions. 


A HOTEL METAMORPHOSIS 


There is a hotel in Fiume which 
when that city was under the Hungarian 
Government was called Hotel de Deak, 
in memory of the great Hungarian states- 
man. After the armistice last November, 
however, the hotel-keeper changed the 
name to Hotel Wilson. 

But after President Wilson’s public 
proclamation on April 23 in favor of 
giving Fiume to the Croats and against 
handing it over to Italy, the name was 
changed to Hotel Orlando, to mark the 
Italian Premier’s persistence in putting 
the Italian claim to Fiume before the 
Peace Conference. 

If the Peace Conference, unwilling to 
offend Mr. Wilson, accomplished nothing, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, the poet, and his 
thousands of revolutionists have accom- 
plished something. On September 14 
they seized Fiume, and on November 15 
Zara, and still hold them. The _hotel- 
keeper, with an eye to business, now calls 
his place the Hotel d’Annunzio. 

What is the Italian Government doing ? 
On the one hand, it faces the practically 
unanimous sentiment of the Italian peo- 
ple expressed the other day in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Rome, when all but a 
small Socialist group voted for the imme- 
diate annexation of Fiume to Italy. On 
the other hand, it faces the Paris Peace 
Conference. is 

Meanwhile our bluejackets and marines 
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are keeping order in the sixty-mile 
area. about the port of Spalato, where 
Admiral Andrews is stationed with his 
flagship Pittsburgh, thus continuing our 
control of one of the four Adriatic 
regions assigned by the order of the 
Paris Peace Conference to England, 
France, Italy, and America. In the 
American section our naval forces last 
November took charge of all the Austro- 


_ Hungarian vessels found in the ports, and 


have since extended a strong moral influ- 
ence for the preservation of order, and 
especially for the avoidance of any clash 
between the Italians and Jugoslavs. 


WHO WILLED THE WAR? 


The answer to the question, “ Who 
willed the war ?” is made even easier by the 
appearance of an Austrian Red Book. 
The present Austrian Government has 
access to the Hapsburg archives and has 
let the light of day in upon them. 

Two hitherto unpublished. despatches 
are of prime importance. Both are dated 
from Berlin, July 5, 1914. The first is a 
report from the Austrian Ambassador to 
Count Berchtold, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Vienna, of an audience just 
had with the Emperor William at Ber- 
lin. It reads in part: 


His Majesty empowered me to inform 
Emperor Francis a that we could 
count on Germany’s full support... . 
This had special reference to action by — , 
our Government against Serbia. It was 
Emperor William’s opinion that this 
should not be delayed, as the Russian atti- 
tude would be hostile. But for years he 
had prepared for that and, should itcome '; 
to war between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, we could rest assured that Ger- 
many, with her customary fidelity, would 
stand by our side. In addition, Russia 
was in no way ready for war and would 
think seriously before appealing to |: 
force. If we recognized the necessity 
for military action against Serbia, he 
(Emperor William) would regret it if 
we let the present favorable moment ' 
pass unused. 


The second despatch reports the posi- 
tion of Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, the 
German Chancellor : ir 

We can reckon with certainty that, 
whatever our decision may be, Germany, 
as an ally and friend, will stand behind 
the Dual Monarchy. ... I assured my- 
self that the Imperial Chancellor, like 
his Imperial master, regarded imme- 
diate action by us against Serbia as the 
best and most radical solution of our 
difficulties in the Balkans. From the in- 
ternational standpoint he regarded the 
present moment as more favorable than - 

a later one would be. He quite agreed 

that we should inform neither Italy nor 

Rumania beforehand of any action 

against Serbia. 


Two days later a Ministerial Council 
was held in Vienna. These despatches 
were laid before it. All present agreed 
that terms should be imposed hard 

















CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 


Braakensiek in De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) From the World (London) 





























THE DOWNFALL OF BOLSHEVISM : AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


Atlas-Bolshevik ; ‘* If I can’t keep it up it will flatten me.” “Down with... !” 
Knott in the Dallas News Morris, for the George Matthew Adams Service 






































THE COAL STRIKE SITUATION AS IT WAS Mr. World: ‘‘ How do I feel? All riot !” 
P. S.—The strike has been called off. 
i 
From L’ Asino (Rome) Kirby in the New York World 
































THE JOURNEY OF PEACE WHAT A YEAR HAS BROUGHT FORTH 
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enough to lead to their rejection, and 
hence war. This attitude was strength- 
ened by a third despatch from the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at Berlin, reporting 
the fear of Gottlieb von Jagow, the Ger- 
man Minister of Foreign Affairs, lest any 
delay in the intended programme against 
Serbia might cause Germany’s interest to 
weaken. 

This is the German Government, this 
the Chancellor, above all, this the Em- 
peror, who later protested that the war 
had been forced upon Germany ! 


GIFTS TO ART 


Louis Comfort Tiffany is a distin- 
guished painter, sculptor, designer, deco- 
rator, and inventor of the famous Tiffany 
glass. He has now added to his reputa- 
tion by a princely gift to art. He has 
turned over his estate and collections at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, to- 
gether with an endowment of over 
$1,000,000, to found an art institution. 
Mr. Tiffany has given his residence, 
Laurelton Hall, and the eighty acres sur- 
rounding it oatright to the Foundation 
and has already built one dormitory for 
the art school. With the real estate are 
included Mr. Tiffany’s art collections and 
his library; both are very large and well 
selected. 

As announced, the purposes of this 
institution are “art education directed 
both to art appreciation and produc 
tion within the scope of the industrial as 
well as the fine arts, and, as one means 
toward these educational purposes, the 
establishment and maintenance of a mu- 
seum to contain objects of art.” Mr. 
Tiffany is not founding a school of dogma, 
but a place where men and, later, women 
of professional maturity and promise may 
work in sympathetic surroundings. His 
ambition is to give free play and devel- 
opment in both the fine and the industrial 
arts without the trammels of schools or 
artistic conventions. Mr. Stanley Lothrop, 
formerly with the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and more recently connected with 
the American Academy at Rome, has 
been appointed Director of the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation. 

By the will of George W. Elkins, of 
Philadelphia, the philanthropist and trac- 
tion magnate, who recently died, the 
well-known “ Elkins Collection,” made by 
the late financier’s father, William L. 
Elkins, accompanied by a gift of $50,000 
for its maintenance, is given to the city 
of Philadelphia. The collection, valued at 
some $2,500,000, is made on condition 
that it be placed in “an art gallery 
erected and maintained by the city.” 
Unless this action is taken within five 
years from Mr. George Elkins’s death 
the paintings will revert to the original 
estate. 
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This provision is similar to a provision 
in the will of the late John G. Johnson, 
the eminent lawyer, whose collection of 
paintings, valued at some $4,500,000, is 
even more famous. Mr. Johnson also left 
his collection to the city of Philadelphia, 
providing in his will that the city must 
maintain it in a public museum, and that, 
failing this, the collection should go to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. 


YELLOW FEVER CONQUERED 


After yellow fever was eradicated 
from Panama through the genius of 
Major-General William C. Gorgas, many 
men believed with him that it could 
be eradicated at Guayaquil, the chief port 
of Ecuador and the last center where the 
fever was endemic. Before the war Gen- 
eral Gorgas was engaged in the cleaning 
up of this pest-hole of the Pacific, as 
Guayaquil was called. Cholera, smallpox, 
bubonic and yellow fever had been fre- 
quent and the death rate tremendously 
high. The swampy site of the town, the 
inadequate water supply, the defective 
sewerage, the garbage lying in piles 
alongside the puddles in the streets, the 
mosquitoesand other plague carriers, made 
such a condition that it was proposed to 
prohibit passage through the Panama 
Canal to ships from Guayaquil, since 
otherwise international shipping would be 
menaced. 

At the close of hostilities, a year ago, 
General Gorgas was able to resume his 
work at Guayaquil (temporarily aban- 
doned because of the war), the result being 
that no cases of yellow fever have ap- 
peared at Guayaquil in several months, 
though because of the rainy season now 
beginning one may not be sure that the 
plague has been completely eradicated. 
The opinion of General Gorgas, how- 
ever, is to the effect that the sanitary 
work already completed has been suf- 
ficient to prevent reinfection. This sani- 
tary work was accomplished by the same 
methods as at Panama—by showing the 
inhabitants that cleanliness must be en- 
forced, by organizing the school-children, 
the housewives, the servants, laborers, 
peons, and the business and professional 
men, especially the doctors and dentists ; 
second, by putting in modern sewer- 
age and water systems; third, by paving 
the streets and cleaning up the refuse ; 
fourth, by screening the houses; and, 
last, but not least, by ridding the city 
and surrounding country of the deadly 
yellow fever mosquito. 

Thus American sanitary methods have 
abolished the pest-hole of the Pacific. 
The campaign has been carried on by the 
International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation co-operating with 
the National Health Board of Ecuador. 
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THE ONLY ROAD TO> 
PEACE 


HERE may be historical significance 
A in the following anouncement by 
John L. Lewis, Acting President of the 
United Mine Workers: “ We will com- 
ply with the order of the Court. We do 
this under protest. We are Americans. 
We cannot fight our Government.” It 
is earnestly to be hoped that this will 
be accepted by all coal-miners who are 
Americans who do not propose to fight 
their Government, and who have no 
desire to follow the lead of the Bolsheviki, 
the I. W. W., the Reds, and that un- 
American ilk—and this despite reports 
that many miners are refusing to return 
to work. The principle enunciated hy 
Mr. Lewis calls on all men and women, 
whether capitalists, laborers, or con- 
sumers, to unite in support of law and 
order, inspired by a common loyalty to 
American principles and the American 
spirit. 

But we shall make a great mistake if 
we suppose that this ends the peril of 4 
coal strike and a fuel famine. For there 
are leaders whose defiant utterances pro- 
claim them not Americans and ready to 
fight their Government, and they are 
not without thousands of apparent fol- 
lowers. Among the operators probably 
not a single friend of Bolshevism or 
Communism could be found; but it is 
not so certain that there are none who 
put their private interests above the pub- 
lic interests and are more eager to accu- 
mulate wealth than to render service. 
Moreover, the thoughtful American will 
not forget that the injunction against the 
strike is based on a temporary law which 
expires by its own limitation when peace 
is declared. Whether the Court can un- 
der other laws enjoin a strike which 
threatens the country with universal dis- 
tress is a question which has not yet been 
officially determined. 

There can be no industrial peace with- 
out industrial justice. “The work of 
righteousness shall be peace; and the 
efiect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever.” It is well for the 
world that the work of unrighteousness is 
never peace; and the effect of unright- 
eousness is always a righteous discon- 
tent and, sooner or later, a righteous 
revolt. 

The coal armistice is not industrial 
peace. It simply affords an opportunity 
for securing an industrial peace. We may 
be sure that there would be no industrial 
unrest if there were not some industrial 
injustice—real or fancied; and we may 
be sure that there will be no industrial 
peace until real industrial injustice is 
cured by voluntary action or by law, 
and the fancied injustice by education. 

The American public are not satisfied 
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to have thousands of their American 
fellow-citizens Jaboring under protest. 
They want to know if there is any just 
cause for that protest. If so, they want 
that cause removed. They want more 
than coal, they want more than peace; 
they want justice. If a contract made 
when present conditions could not be 
foreseen is working injustice, they want 
that contract voluntarily modified or laid 
aside. That has been done during the 
last five years in thousands of cases. It 
is only a Shylock who demands his pound 
of flesh because “ the law allows it.” 

What do we mean by righteousness ? 

We mean obedience to the moral law. 
There are moral laws. They are not 
imposed upon us ; they are written within 
us. They are the laws of our spiritual 
nature as the laws of health are the laws 
of our physical nature. 

And because we are knitted together 
in one human brotherhood and are mem- 
bers one of another, one man cannot violate 
these laws without imperiling the rest. If 
he violates the laws of health, his disease 
—smallpox, diphtheria, consumption— 
may grow to an epidemic. Unsanitary 
conditions in his house may be followed 
by funerals in the houses of his neighbors. 
And if he sets his house on fire he threat- 
ens the whole city with conflagration. 

These laws of the social order are as 
inherent, as fundamental, as divine, as the 
laws of nature or the laws of health. 
They are well epitomized in the Ten 
Commandments. 

The Israelites chose God as their king 
by universal suffrage. The Ten Com- 
mandments were given to them as their 
Constitution. They are the Magna Charta 
of the Israelitish people. They are the 
basis of the compact between them and 
their sovereign. They include single- 
hearted allegiance to Him, supremacy of 
the spiritual life, respect for their fathers, 
and regard for the four fundamental 
rights of man—the rights of person, of 
property, of the family, and of reputa- 
tion. Let us restate them here as though 
given to the American people, and by 
them test recent events in our National life: 


Thou hast a Government won at great 
cost by thy fathers, and by them be- 
queathed to thee in trust for thy children. 
Thou shalt not pay to it a divided alle- 
giance. 

We have allowed cliques to grow up 
in America which put the German flag 
or the Irish flag or the Red flag above 
the American flag and demand of our 
fellow-citizens a divided allegiance. 

Thou shalt not make things thy gods. 
Thou shalt not worship wealth. Thou 
shalt preserve for all thy people a little 
time from toil for the cultivation of the 
higher life. 

We have allowed an industrial system 
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to grow up in America which takes 
children from the school and mothers 
from the home to make cheap goods. 
Our industries have too often denied the 
aphorism that the life is more than meat 
and have accounted the things produced 
of more value than the men who pro- 
duced them. 

Thou shalt not kill, thou shall not 
steal, thou shalt not commit adultery, 
thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor, thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain. We 
have allowed a party to grow up in our 
country who murder and call it indus- 
trial war, rob and call it expropriation, 
commit adultery and call it sexual free- 
dom, blaspheme both God and their 
fellow-men and call it liberty of speech. 


Righteousness is a return to these laws, 
They are the laws of God because they 
are the laws of his nature. They are the 
laws for man because man is God’s child 
and the laws of God’s nature are the 
laws of man’s nature. We shall not 
secure peace by compelling a part of our 
citizens to obey part of these laws a part 
of the time. We shall secure peace by all 
of us obeying all of these laws all of the 
time. The Governor of Massachusetts 
has well said: “ We do not make laws; 
we discover them.” Theodore Roosevelt 
was scoffed at for discovering the Ten 
Commandments. To discover the Ten 
Comamandments, incorporate them in our 
legislation, and base our social and in- 
dustrial order upon them is the only 
road to peace. 


TRADE IN BRAINS 


\ OST of us when we hear the word 
LVI “trade” think first of steel rails, 
wool, and gold dollars. But there is an- 
other kind of trade between the nations 
which needs no Cobden to fight for its 
freedom, and which has known no Sena- 
tor Hanna as the protagonist of its 
restriction. 


There are no ledger books of this trade 


. from which we can determine with math- 


ematical exactness on which side the 
balance falls between debtor and creditor 
nations. Nor do any stock market bulle- 
tins even hint of its existence. Yet doubt- 
less in the course of a year this trade 
accounts for more transactions than ever 
occur within the confines of Wall or 
Threadneedle Streets. The trade we 


speak of is the trade in brains. 

When we buy a pair of suspenders or 
a bond, we see the tangible effect of the 
exchange. One minute we have x dollars 
in hand and the next minute we have x 
minus y dollars plus a few strips of cloth 
or a bit of paper in which is mystically 
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stored up for future use the fruit of the 
labor of hundreds of men. When we 
meet a Frenchman or an Italian, or read 
an English book or see a Norwegian play, 
the same exchange of values occurs, 
though there is no symbolic transfer of a 
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tangible security, the word security an- 
swering perhaps with equal nicety for 
both the suspenders and the bond. And 
yet the Recording Angel doubtless could 
make a notation of the mental transfer 
which would make interesting and per- 
haps surprising reading to all the parties 
concerned. We might expect to find on 
such a list notations like the following : 


U. Sampson, of Los Angeles, California, 
spread-eagled through London yester- 
ra talking volubly and inaccurately of 
everything American from Bunker Hill 
to the climate of his native State. Amer- 
ican Pfd. took a violent slump in his 
vicinity. 

John Bullson, of Liverpool, remarked 
loudly in the station at Peoria, Illinois, 
“T say, it’s beastly queer, there’s not a 

entleman in the States!’ A decided 

urry in Britain Ltd. is reported in 
Peoria. 


But the exchange of intangible securi- 
ties is not always to be found on the 
debit. side of the ledger. 

So far as the trade between America 
‘and Great Britain is concerned, the larg- 
est item of profit for both nations can be 
found in the exchange of ideas that have 
found a haven on the printed page. The 
story of this exchange is almost a story 
of the relationship of the two nations, a 
story which affords one of the most dra- 
matic chapters in the history of the con- 
quering of provincial prejudice. 

On the one side the story began in the 
adulation of British intellect; on the 
other, in a no less narrow-minded con- 
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tempt for an unknown and hence a bar- 
barous New World. Both elements still 
exist on either side of the water, but the 
trend has always and ever been towards 
a comradeship in letters as enduring as 
the spirit behind our comradeship in arms 
in the world war. And it is no further 
from Bunker Hill to Ypres than it. is 
from Fenimore Cooper’s first and forgot- 
ten novel of English life to Walt Whit- 
man, or from the famous “ Who reads 
an American book?” to Trevelyan’s 
* American Revolution.” 

The present exchange of ideas is not 
dependent on false sentimentality on the 
one hand or excitement over Woolly 
Westerners on the other. The American 
poet does not need (though it has been 
done) to lie prone on a bearskin while he 
reads his work before a British public, or 
drink from a finger-bowl if he would 
attract British consideration. Britons, 
anxious for an American audience, no 
longer find it necessary or reasonable to 
assume the attitude of the author of 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit” towards the audi- 
ence they hope to reach. 

More and more British authors are 
turning to America for their widest field 
of appreciation. The American reading 
public is learning to measure them at 
their true worth, though the glamour of 
the stranger still perhaps clings to their 
messages. 


Four “tradesmen” of British ideas 

















JOHN DRINKWATER 


and ideals are now in this country, and 
all of them are worthy of the hearing 
they will doubtless receive. We do not 
fear that their presence here will cause 
any slump either in British Ltd. or 
American Pfd. They all bear names 
widely known, for a number of creditable 
reasons, on this side of the Atlantic. 
First on the list alphabetically is John 
Hay Beith, author of “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand,” a volume describing the 
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training of England’s first volunteers, 
which remains one of the best books of 
the war. Major Beith, after serving at 
the front, followed the writing of this vol- 
ume by an extended tour of the United 
States, in which he made a noteworthy 
contribution to American understanding 

















LORD DUNSANY 


of the position and ideals of our British 
ally. 

John Drinkwater, poet and dramatist, 
whose play “ Abraham Lincoln ” recently 
scored the hit of the season in London, 
is one who should see American life sym- 
pathetically and understandingly. His 
play, as The Outlook has already said, is 
a notable presentation of the ideals for 
which Lincoln lived and died. He has 
caught the spirit, if not the manner, of 
Lincoln’s life. The play will shortly be 
produced in America, and we are told 
that it has been carefully revised to meet 
the more critical knowledge of the theme 
which its new audience will doubtless 
possess. 

Lord Dunsany is an author whose 
plays have found many delighted readers 
in the United States and whose works 
have been seen on the stage through the 
medium of Stuart Walker’s admirable 
company. Lord Dunsany is an Irishman, 
perhaps the best example of the mystical, 
imaginative Irishman, though he com- 
bines with the subtler qualities of his 
nature a balance and a sanity which do 
not always accompany the Irishman 
abroad.. His plays are poetic in the high- 
est degree, and, what is more remarkable, 
the poetry of his thought is woven so 
closely within the theme and action of his 
drama that the effect is one of complete 
unity of purpose. He never indulges in 
fine writing. His writings never strike 
the reader as “ jewels strung on a clothes- 
line,” as is so often the case in what are 
generally known as literary plays. 
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Both American and English critics 
agree in according to Mr. Hugh Walpole 
a foremost place among the English writ- 
ers of fiction who have claimed the at- 
tention of thoughtful readers in the last 
ten years. We remember with pleasure 
that almost at the beginning of Mr. Wal. 
pole’s literary career The Outlook de- 
clared: “In all that pertains to careful, 
thoughtful, and thorough work in fiction 
Mr. Walpole stands high among the new 
writers.” One of the qualities that make 
him distinguished is well described by 
Mr. Charles Hanson Towne: “ He has 
that genius for the illuminating phrase, 
whether it is a description of a person or 
a scene, which puts him in the class of the 
masters of literature.” 

It is equally true that; Walpole has 
worked successfully in three or four dis- 
tinetly differing fields of fiction. Thus his 
novels “The Duchess of Wrexe” and 
“The Green Mirror ” are excellent studies 
of different phases of Englishsociety which 
might be called the old régime and the 
new régime, socially speaking. A “ Pre- 
lude to Adventure ” and “ Fortitude,” on 
the other hand, are rather individualistic 
in their psychology. A third pair of 
books, so to speak, namely, his “ The 
Dark Forest” and “The Secret City,” 
grew out of Mr. Walpole’s comparatively 
recent experiences in Russia, and are full 
of the atmosphere of the strangeness of 
Russian character and temperament. 
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Finally, it is a real pleasure to call 
attention to the fact that in his newest 
book, “Jeremy,” Mr. Walpole gives us 
one of the most charming and finest 
wrought studies of boy life to be found in 
the English language, and does it in a 
way which will attract a wider circle of 
the general reading public than have 
any of his more elaborated and subtle 
novels. 








THE AMERICAN LEGION: ITS CONVENTION AND 
ITS NEW COMMANDER 


AN EDITORIAL REVIEW 


fb» first National Convention of the 
American Legion met in Minneapo- 
lis. It finished its work on November 12. 
The delegates to this Convention, the 
only organized representatives of the four 
million men and women who served their 
country in the military and naval ser- 
vices during the war, deserved and re- 
ceived a large measure of National atten- 
tion. 

What is to be the attitude of these 
veterans of the world war? It is a 
question which many have asked, for 
upon this answer depends much of the 

litical and industrial future of the 
Enited States. Perhaps the best way to 
find out what these men of the Legion 
thought and did is to go directly to 
headquarters and read the report of the 
Convention as it is to be found from the 
pen of Mr. Marquis James in the official 
organ of the Legion, the “ American 
Legion Weekly.” We are indebted to 
that excellent and lively weekly for per- 
mission to quote from Mr. James’s arti- 
cle. The answer that Mr. James gives 
is, of course, not that of a dispassionate, 
impartial outsider, but of a man who took 
part in the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion and who is thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the Legion. 

What was the spirit of the Convention ? 
Was it one of public or private interest 
first? Mr. James writes: “ When that 
band of tired-out, triumphant delegates 
left the convention hall, they left behind 
them a record of principles voiced, ac- 
tions taken, and deliberations made, all in 
the interest of this Republic, which stands 
without peer in the annals of free as- 
semblages of the past generation.” 

What were the principles voiced and 
the actions taken? Do they justify Mr. 
James’s enthusiasm? Let us see. 

In summarizing the results of the Con- 
vention, Mr. James divides its conclusions 
into four groups. The first deals with 
Americanization, the second with benefi- 
cial legislation for the veterans, the third 
with the military policy of the United 
States, and the fourth with administrative 
details. 


AMERICANIZATION 


Under the heading of Americanization 
the Convention recommended the creation 
of a National Americanization commis- 
sion of the American Legion to realize 
the Legion’s slogan of one hundred per 
cent Americanism through the conduct 
of a continuous and constructive patriotic 
educational campaign throughout the 
land. This commission will shortly be 
appointed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Such a commission should prove 
of immense public benefit. The Conven- 
tion further recommended that Congress 
oo for the deportation of Victor L. 

rger, that Congress pass laws provid- 
ing for the deportation of all first-paper 
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aliens who have renounced their intention 
of becoming citizens, and that Congress 
make it impossible for first-paper aliens 
who surrendered their papers to evade 
military service ever to acquire citizen- 
ship. These recommendations seem to 
us just and fair. Dealing with draft 
evaders (it seems reasonable to group 
their treatment under the head of Ameri- 
canization), the Convention recommended 
that Congress prevent the release, before 
the expiration of their sentences, of 
draft-dodgers and others convicted of 
offenses against the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and that, where it is 
possible, such persons be deported upon 
their release from prison. 

The Convention also recommended that 
Congress immediately investigate the 
release of conscientious objectors and 
direct the War Department to recall 
honorable discharges granted them. The 
Convention demanded that action be taken 
against the officials of the War Depart- 
ment responsible for the tender treat- 
ment accorded conscientious objectors. 
There is justice in all these demands. 

Three items (also under the head of 
Americanization) in Mr. James’s sum- 
mary relate to the Japanese question. 
The first item calls for the abrogation of 
the so-called “ gentleman’s agreement ” 
with Japan, and the exclusion of Jap- 
anese from the United States on the 
same principles as those adopted in the 
case of other Oriental races. 

The second item is a recommendation 
that Section One of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
be amended to the effect that no child 
born in the United States of foreign 
parentage shall be eligible to citizenship 
unless both parents are eligible. This 
would prevent the naturalization of any 
child born of a union between an Ameri- 
can and an excluded Oriental. 

The third item is a recommendation 
that Congress send a committee to the 
Pacific Coast, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pine Islands to study alien colonization 
conditions. 

Of these three items the first strikes 
us as pernicious, the second unnecessary, 
and the third of possible value but not 
of cardinal importance. 

Still under the same heading, in deal- 
ing with enemy propaganda, the Conven- 
tion recommended that all foreign lan- 
guage publications be required to furnish 
a translation in the American language 
of all articles that tend to condemn our 
form of government, and that five copies 
of said translation, with the name and 
address of the writer, be left with the 
postmaster in the place of publication 
open to public inspection. 

It also recommended that all Ameri- 
cans refrain from patronizing unincor- 
porated organizations ostensibly operat- 
ing for the relief of the civilian popula- 


tion of countries lately at war with the 
United States. 

It. further urged that Congress enact 
laws to require aliens resident in this 
country to acquire knowledge of the 
American language, and that a course in 
citizenship constitute a part of the cur- 
riculum of every public school. 

These three recommendations are of - 
varying importance, but are all sound in 
principle or purpose. 


BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION 


It was expected that the Convention 
would witness a serious clash over the 
question of beneficial legislation for vet- 
erans, and many feared that the early 
ideals of the Legion would go down in 
defeat before the pressing demand for 
Government money. No such outcome 
followed. The Convention declined to go 
on record in favor of a particular cash 
bonus, properly leaving this question to 
Congress for settlement without any 
expression of its opinion as to what would 
constitute a just and adequate recognition 
of the obligation of the antimmaeh: 

The Legion, however, did recommend 
to Congress the passage of a constructive 
measure known as the “ American Legion 
Home Fund Act” embodying these fea- 
tures: (a) Reclamation of unproductive 
lands by the Government for settlement 
by ex-service men; (b) development of 
rural communities by Government loans; 
(c) direct loans for the purchase and de- 
velopment of farm or city homes. We 
have not read this bill and hence cannot 
give any opinion as to its details. The 
Convention further recommended certain 
changes and increases in the present rec- 
ompenses for disabled men. All of these 
recommended recompenses seem reason- 
able. The Convention further recom- 
mended that the National Legislative 
Committee of the Legion investigate. all 
complaints of irregularities and injustices 
suffered by ex-service men at the hands of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau and the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. 


MILITARY POLICY 


Perhaps the most unsatisfactory con- 
clusions reached by the Convention dealt 
with the military policy of the United 
States, for the delegates apparently strad- 
dled this question as beautifully as did 
President Wilson when he called for a 
“universal voluntary system of military 
training.” This is just what the Legion 
has done, for it asks for “ universal mili- 
tary training,” but is opposed to compul- 
sary military service in time of peace. 
The Legion condemns a large standing 
army as extravagant and un-American. 
It recommends the organization of a Na- 
tional citizen army in territorial units, 
administered by a general staff on which 
citizen soldier officers and Regular Army 
officers shall serve in equal numbers. 











The Convention recommended the estab- 
lishment of the air service as a separate 
department under the control of a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to be appointed for 
that purpose alone. It was recommended 
also that officers’ training camps be con- 
tinued and that military training in 
schools and colleges be encouraged. 

Much of this can doubtless be accorded 
praise, but the details lose interest after 
the violation of the first general principle 
that there can be no such thing as uni- 
versal military training which is wholly 
voluntary. 

ADMINISTRATION 5 

Last of all we come to the Administra- 
tion of the Legion. Indianapolis was se- 
lected as the National Headquarters, and 
the next Convention called to meet on 
September 27, 1920, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
A constitution in keeping with the aims 
and ideals of the American Legion was 
adopted and the formation of a woman’s 
auxiliary of the American Legion, open 
only to mothers, sisters, wives, and daugh- 
ters of soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
died in the service during the war, was 
authorized. Of more general interest, 
however, is the career of the man who 
has been chosen as the new Commander 
of the Legion and who will lead its des- 
tinies during the first year of its formal 
organization. 
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THE LEGION’S NEW COMMANDER 


Franklin D’Olier, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue of The 
Outlook, is forty-two years old and a 
native of New Jersey. He was graduated 
from Princeton in 1898, and until the 
outbreak of the war was a commission 
merchant in cotton and cotton yarns. 
Mr. D’Olier entered the military service 
of the United States in April, 1917, as a 
captain in the Quartermaster Corps. 
After a few weeks’ service at the Phila- 
delphia depot and several months at 
Boston, he was ordered to France in 
August, 1917. Owing to the great scarcity 
of tonnage at that time and the necessity 
for salvaging material on a large scale, 
Mr. D’Olier was assigned to the newly 
organized salvage service, and in January, 
1918, took command of the first salvage 
depot that was operated by the American 
Army. Within six months the work had 
grown so rapidly that the personnel in- 
creased from 12 to 6,000, and this depot 
was salvaging for about 750,000 men, and 
was larger than any depot operated by 
either the British or French armies. This 
depot was at St. Pierre des Corps near 
Tours, France, the headquarters of the 
service of supply. 

In July, 1918, Captain D’Olier was 
ordered to Lyons, France, to organize 
the second large depot, which at the 
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time of the armistice had a capacity of 
taking care of salvaging for upward of a 
million and a half men. For his work he 
won promotion to the rank first of 
major and then of lieutenant-colonel and 
a@ position on the General Staff. He also 
received a Distinguished Service Medal 
from the United States and the Legion 
of Honor Medal from France, 

Mr. D’Olier was one of the twenty 
men who initiated the movement for the 
formation of the American Legion in 
France in February, 1919. He was asso- 
ciated with Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., in 
perfecting the preliminary organization 
of the American Legion. 


CONCLUSION 


No programme or platform has ever 
yet been adopted by any body of dele- 
gates which met with the approval of 
every citizen. Critics of the platform of 
any organization must judge it from the 
motives that gave it birth and the general 
merit of its achievement. We certainly 
do not agree with every detail of the 
programme of the American Legion, but 
we do believe that it is fair to say that 
the Legion has justified the hopes of its 
friends, for it has dedicated itself to the 
service of America without regard to 

litival advantage or personal interest. 
Hats off to the onl 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The Outlook has sent its staff corre- 
spondent, Mr. Gregory Mason, to Wash- 
ington and to the coal fields to get a first- 
hand report on the coal strike and the 
conditions which produced it. Our next 
issue will contain our correspondent’s 
report.—Tue Epirors. 


\ HEN the officers of the United 

Mine Workers withdrew the order 
for the coal strike in obedience to the 
injunction by Judge A. B. Anderson, of 
the United States District Court, they 
did not end the strike. Many believe 
that they did not intend to end the strike. 
The notice of the revocation of the strike 
order was not made on the usual sta- 
tionery of the United Mine Workers nor 
was it provided with the seal of that order. 
In effect the document signed by Acting 
President Lewis and Secretary-Treasurer 
Green said : 

“The United States Government has 
ordered us to call off the strike and we 
hereby do so. But the Government can- 
not force you to return to work, and you 
will do as you please about that, remem- 
bering that we issue this revocation of 
the strike order under duress.” 

The miners have accepted the formal 
notice from their President as having this 
tenor, and up to the time that The 
Outlook goes to press most of them have 
remained on strike. The conferences be- 
tween miners and operators under the 
chairmanship of Secretary Wilson, which 
were resumed in Washington after the 


recall of the strike order, have brought 
no concrete results up to the time this is 
written. It seemed possible that the 
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A CONFERENCE ON THE COAL PROBLEM 
Thomas F. Brewster (left), President of the Coal 
Operators’ Association ; Secretary Wilson (center); 
Jolin L. Lewis (right), Acting President of the Mine 
Workers’ Association of America 


operators might be willing to grant a 
small part of the sixty per cent wage in- 
crease demanded by the miners, but the 
opposition of the operators to the six- 
hour day and five-day week seemed 
adamantine. 

After warning both operators and 
miners that the public would tolerate a 
standpat attitude from neither of those 
groups, Secretary Wilson laid before the 
Conference proposals of three different 
methods of negotiation, as follows: 

1. Settlement by agreements between 
scale committees of miners and operators 
from all districts in joint session. 





2. Settlement by committees in each 
district, acting concurrently. 

3. Settlement by the committees of 
the central competitive fields, such set- 
tlement to be used as a basis for agree- 
ment in other districts. 


The operators, after consideration, de- 
clared their readiness to accept the third 
of these proposals, and negotiations were 
begun on this basis. 

Affairs were at this juncture when 
Fuel Administrator Garfield returned to 
Washington and resumed his war-time. 
control of coal. His first act was to sum- 
mon a joint meeting of the Scale Com- 
mittee, to see what could be done about a 
wage increase. The outcome of this con- 
ference is uncertain at the time we go to 
press. 

It is plain, however, that action by the 
Federal authorities is imperative. The 

ublic will have its coal. Events in 

ansas and North Dakota have proved 
that. In the former State the State 
Supreme Court has placed the manage- 
ment of all coal mines in the hands of 
three receivers. In North Dakota a large 
mining property was seized by the Home 
Guard after the Governor had proclaimed 
martial law. 

Coal is practically a necessity of life. 
The American people will have their coal. 
Where mine owners and mine employees 
cannot co-operate to produce the needed 
coal the Federal Government ought to 
act. Otherwise State governments may 
act, and act wrongly. 








HOME 
BY ARTHUR 


AGAIN 


GUITERMAN 





Paddling steadily league by league 

Toward the carry of Debsconeag, 

Skirting the pools where the great togue lie 
And the swift trout flash on the scarlet fly, 
Down the wild West Branch we came. 
Turning maples touched with flame 

Ferny banks where birches leaned ; 

Dark behind, the spruce wood screened 
Abel Stream and Little Mink 

Where the deer come down to drink. 


Up the river a wild duck flew ; 

Following after, a white canoe 

Toiled and climbed where the rapids ran, 
Poled from the stern bya stalwart man 
Nearer and nearer—until we saw 

The laughing face and the shaven jaw, 

The service cap on the wind-tossed hair, 
The khaki coat and the Croix de Guerre. 

“ Wait,” said Lisle, “ here’s a chap I know; 
Give him a broadside while we go.” 


“ How be you, Dan?” “ How be you, Lisle?” 
“ Glad you’re back?” “ Well, I should smile!” 


** Seen a lot of doin’s?” “ Ye-es, 

Nigh to all there was, I guess.” 

“ Feelin’ rugged ?” “ Fine an’ strong.” 

“‘ Meet you soon. Good-by!” “ So long!” 
The brown hands crossed the joined canoes 
In the firm, warm grip that woodsmen use ; 
And up the river went soldier Dan, 

Poling away where the rapids ran, 

Poling away through the bubbling foam, 
Back from the war and going home! 


Home! to the woods that are always clean, 
Where the long trails wind and the moss is green, 
Where the fawns peer out and the partridge drums, 
And the cool, sweet wind from Katahdin comes. 
Home! where it’s good to be alive 

In the rush and roar of the river drive ; 

Where winter nights are made for sleep 

When the stars are keen and the snows lie deep. 
Home! where the brooks go mad in spring 

And the soul is free as the osprey’s wing, 

Where hearts are true and speech is plain. 

Home !—God bless you, men of Maine! 


AMERICA, HERE'S HOW! 


BY GREGORY MASON 
STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


HEN the commander of a vessel in 

the American Navy says he will 
sail at one o'clock, he will sail at one 
o'clock. 

Knowing this, the Consul and I leaned 
on the rail of the U.S.S. Barney in 
great contentment. We had every reason 
to be contented. The Consul had just 
come out of Russia, and I had just come 
out of Turkey. In Russia and Turkey 
steamers and trains arrive and depart at 
their own sweet will. There is no tyr. 
anny of time-tables in Russia and Tur- 
key. To board the Barney was to board 
a piece of dependable America anchored 
in a world of chaos and uncertainty. Be- 
sides, the Consul and I had just filled 
ourselves with American cooking in the 
ward-room of the Barney. 

Moreover, from the Barney’s deck Con- 
stantinople was decidedly beautiful, with 
the slender minarets of its scores of 
mosques shimmering in the white heat of 
midday. Constantinople is always beau- 
tiful ata distance ; it always “ looks good 
when it’s far away.” The Consul and I 
thought we had never seen it look so 
well as at this moment when we were 
leaving it. 

The Barney is an almost brand-new 
American destroyer (No. 149). She is 
therefore of the “flush deck” type, 
which means that she slopes gradually 
from tall bow to low flat “ fan-tail” 
stern, instead of being cut down abruptly 
from just behind the high bridge toa 
long, low body, as the old destroyers are. 
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She had gone to Asiatic waters from 
America on her maiden voyage. After 
cruising a few weeks in the Black Sea, 
she was now starting home. 

A thin vapor began to pour from the 
forward pair of her four stacks. Three 
officers who had come aboard in a launch 
from the naval yacht Scorpion to say 
good-by hurried down the gangway and 
putt-putted off, shouting greetings for us 
to carry to Coney Island and Broadway 
—places which when abroad American 
youth thinks it loves. 

The glad tingle of getting under way, 
of leaving “a dirty foreign hole” for 
home, filled us all. A gob playing with 
the ship’s mascot, a nearly hairless Mal- 
tese pup, yelled at a Turkish ferry which 
passed : 

“IT don’t care if I do leave my Turkish 
girls. Tell the Sultan he can have ’em 
all.” . 

And the executive officer, dancing his 
way to the bridge, informed the world as 
he clogged that— 


“ Everybody ought to know 
How to dance the tickle-toe.” 


At fifteen seconds after one we dropped 
our moorings, and most of the afternoon 
we slid through th» sooth blue Sea of 
Marmora, with the mo»tains of the 
Asian coast blurred threezh a violet 
haze. 

The Dardanelles still bears the sears of 
war. Here and there around Chanak a 
pile of bricks marks the effect of a well- 


aimed shell from the Queen Elizabeth. 
And the rusty hull of the E-15, a British 
submarine, lies in the shallows on the 
Asian side. The banks of the Darda- 
nelles are barren and deserted except for 
a lonely cypress here and there and an 
occasional village, with its white mina- 
rets slimmer and taller than the slender 
conifers. 

When the sun set in a wash of gold we 
were off the island of Tenedos, with the 
mouth of the Dardanelles closing behind us. 
The placidity of the blue water proved that 
the wind which tore along the deck of the 
Barney was artificial. We were making 
twenty-five knots an hour. Throughout 
the ship was a great roaring. If you stood 
on deck in the bow, the wind snapped at 
your hair and whistled in your ears. 
Everywhere else on deck was the mighty 
bass hum of the engine-room blowers. 
And nowhere below could you escape the 
hoarse roaring of the ventilators. The 
effect of the first twenty-four hours aboard 
a fast-moving destroyer is like the effect 
of an overdose of quinine—your head 
aches and your ears ring. 

Early the next morning we stood in to 
the entrance of the Corinth Canal. This 
was a roundabout way of going home, 
and the detour was made purely for sight- 
seeing. The Barney had counted on the 
usual ten days for recreation on the way 
home as a reward for good service abroad, 
but at the last hour before sailing orders 
came canceling this leisure. Asa compro- 
mise we were permitted to go home via 

















the Corinth Canal, which the skipper had 
set his heart on seeing. 

The canal is about four miles long and 
seventy feet wide. It is twenty-six feet 
deep. Thus it is not large enough for big 
ships. It is a pity that while they were at 
it the Greeks did not dig a canal big 
enough for any vessel. The canal is per- 
fectly straight, and the walls of hard clay 
or sand are in some places two hundred 
feet high. When we came out on the 
Gulf of Corinth, with our glasses we could 
see the ruins of the old city of Corinth on 
a brown hillside a few miles behind the 
modern town. 

Our next stop was the island of Malta, 
and just twenty-four hours after we had 
reached the entrance of the Corinth Canal 
with our blinker light we were asking 
the man in the tower at Valetta for per- 
mission to enter the harbor and take oil. 
The permission granted, we tied up along- 
side a British tanker. Here was a very 
practical example of Anglo-American 
friendship for you ! 

I wonder how many Americans know 
what the British navy means to Amer- 
ica. This voyage was an object-lesson 
in that respect. At Constantinople, at 
Malta, and again at Gibraltar this 
American destroyer was able to get fuel 
only by the kindness of the British navy. 
The skipper summed up what we all 
felt when he came back from a call on 
the British Admiral at Valetta and said: 

“ They’re great fellows, those Limies. 
Just say you're an American and they'll 
give you anything they’ve got.” 

Perhaps the relations between the 
British and American navies have never 
been so cordial as they are to-day. This 
is the result of the co-operation between 
the two navies in the war, when each 
learned to respect and admire the other. 
Of course our enlisted men and the 
“ Limies ” fight as often as not when they 
meet on shore leave, but this only indi- 
cates a normal pride of organization and 
esprit de corps which secretly pleases the 
officers of both nations, however much 
they may publicly frown upon these 
brawls. In this connection there isa good 
story going the rounds. An American 
bluejacket and a British tar stood at the 
end of a British dock where lay a 
motor-sailer ready to carry the Yank to 
his ship, which was sailing within the 
hour for home. During his eighteen 
months’ association with the British in the 
war zone the Yank had carefully re- 
frained from any criticism of the “‘ Limey” 
which might make bad feeling, but now 
that the war was won and his service in 
British waters ended he determined to 
empty his heart. As he spoke he chewed 
tobaceo, and he punctuated his remarks 
with expectoration. 

Said the Yank: “I don’t give a 
blinkety-blank for your whole blankety- 
blink-blank country.” (Expectoration.) 

The Limey only grunted. 

Yank. And I don’t give a blinkety- 
blank for your blankety-blink-blank old 
King. (Expectoration.) 

Limey. Uh-huh. 

Yank, And I don’t give a blinkety- 
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blank for your blankety-blinkety-blink- 
blank navy. (Expectoration.) 

Limey. That’s quite all right, but 
don’t you dare spit in my blank-blank 
ocean. 


Between Malta and Gibraltar the sea 
got rough, a rare thing in summer time 
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in the Mediterranean. The two passengers 
were not the only ones aboard the Barney 
who barely staved off seasickness with 
the help of dill pickles, and some did 
not stave it off. It is not unusual for 
old hands on destroyers—even skippers— 
tu be seasick. Long and narrow in form, 
the boats roll easily. And at their ex- 
press speed a small wave strikes them 
with the force of a much larger wave 
striking a boat going slower. The motion 
of a destroyer is unique. It often enough 
comprises a combination of rolling and 
pitching, but whether the boat is rolling, 
pitching, or both, she is always also trem- 
bling from the beat of her great engines, 
and this steady trembling is very hard on 
some stomachs. 

Not the least of the many charms of 
the Mediterranean is the prevalence of 
old-fashioned navigation there. Hardly 
an hour passed but we saw the sheen 
of canvas of some kind—ketch, barken- 
tine, schooner, brigantine, mighty full- 
rigged ship, or a brig, which from a few 
points off either bow suggested two 
Chinese pagodas with her two masts of 
symmetrical square-rigged sails. 

After stopping at Gibraltar to oil, the 
Barney swung up the coast to Lisbon. 
This stop, like the detour through the 
Corinth Canal, was a concession granted 
at the last moment by a severe Navy 
Department which had canceled the 
original full programme of pleasure, 
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Lisbon is wide awake, picturesque, and 
gay—very gay. Of course the various 
forms of aleatory amusement which Lis- 
bon offers would not appeal to a ship-load 
of American youth when there are art 
galleries to see. Of course not ! 

Lisbon did not hold us long. We had 
only one more stop to make—the Azores’ 
—and then home. Between Lisbon and | 
Ponta Delgada we overtook another} 
American destroyer. In every detail af 
twin of the Barney, she was forced to 
hold herself down to fifteen knots an 
hour while we were doing twenty. There 
is a great deal of variation among Amer- 
ican destroyers in regard to fuel con- 
sumption, and this, while of little im- 
portance on a short run, tells vitally in a 
long voyage. As the speed of a destroyer 
increases, her fuel consumption increases 
more than proportionately. That is, at 
twenty knots one of these boats burns 
more than twice as much fuel as she 
burns at ten knots. And the rate of in- 
crease varies in individual boats. It is 
all a matter of the skill with which they 
were made. We, for example, were able 
to make the run from Lisbon to Ponta 
Delgada at iwenty knots. But though 
this other destroyer carried as much oil 
as we, she would have found herself out 
of fuel before reaching the Azores if she 
had gone much faster than fifteen knots. 
There are one or two ship-builders whose 
boats are superior to all others in point 
of fuel economy. All destroyer men like 
to get billets on these boats. And the 
buiiders of the less economical (and con- 
sequently, on long runs, slower) , boats 
would blush if they could hear some of 
the things said about them by the‘ skip- 
pers of the ships they turned out.’ The 
point is, of course, that during the war 
we wanted new destroyers faster than the 
best builders could produce them, and it 
was therefore necessary to let some con- 
tracts to less skillful constructors. 

Soon after we had dropped this sister 
ship over the horizon—having taken a 
radio from her skipper to his wife—we 
sighted what looked like a school of tad- 
poles cavorting on the ocean’s rim ahead. 
With them was a fat mother frog. Of 
course, even if we had not been talking 
to them by radio the trained eyes on the 
Barney would have known them at once 
for what they were, a score of submarine 
chasers and their mother ship. 

Here was navigation for you with a 
vengeance! Each one of those little 
craft—really nothing but a big cruising 
launch—was commanded by a young 
officer from the Reserve, who, like as 
not, could not have told a sextant from 
a searchlight two and a half years ago. 

* By thunder !” yelled our skipper ad- 
miringly, himself a trained Annapolis 
man ; “ by thunder, you’ve got to hand it 
to those kids! You know it’s no joke to 
cross the ocean in one of those little 
power canoes. Those young birds in 
command of those chasers are what I 
call seafaring men—yes, sir, seafaring 
men. 

Not the least of what America has 
gained by the war is the possession of a 
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large body of young men now returning 
to private life who know navigation and 
who love the sea. Through the com- 
munities in which they live—often in- 
land communities—these men will spread 
an admiration for America’s réle as a 
maritime Nation and an appreciation 
of the importance of maintaining this 
country’s first line of defense—the Navy. 

A soft gray light was just creeping 
over the sleepy sea when we raised the 
lovely mountainous coast of the Azores. 
It was well that we got in early. There 
was just enough fuel in the American 
tanker at Punta Delgada to take one 
destroyer to New York. We got it. 
Twenty minutes after we maneuvered 
alongside of the tanker and began to 
drink up her oil another destroyer en- 
tered the harbor, sniffing hungrily. She 

yaited there three days before she got 
her fill. We left two hours later. As 
we passed her going out a gob on her 
searchlight platform semaphored : 

“* When we pass you, have a tow line 
ready.” 

Quick as a cat a bluejacket climbed 
to our platform and answered : 

“Thank you, but we have no need of 
your services.” 

Now we were off on the last lap. 
Every one had been happy before; now 
all were hilarious. “ Relieve the wheel 
and set the watch,” yelled the skipper, 
grinning like a schoolboy starting on a 
vacation. And then, to his pet helms- 
man: “ Brown, you're relieved till we 
make New York. Ambrose Channel for 
yours.” And ‘Brown made the fifteen- 
foot drop to the main deck in one slide, 
the envy of the whole + hip. 

“Say, Duke,” bawled the skipper, 
and a stinging straight left in the chest 
informed me that this sudden nickname 
was applied to me, “how would you 
like to cruise around in one of these 
private yachts all the time? Some life, 
hey?” 

It is “some life” at times. Whena 
destroyer is with the fleet, the days are just 
work, work, work, but when a destroyer 
is cruising alone, or with one or two of 
her own kind, she is a private yacht for 
the pleasure of the life aboard. Aside 
from a little navigation, there is not 
much work to do then after the five or six 
meals of the day have been put away. 

This was destroyer life at its best, and 
destroyer duty is the best sea duty in 
the Navy. All over the world you wilk 
find these sea-whippets of Uncle Sam 
doing the rough-and-tumble work of the 
Navy, carrying a special diplomatic mis- 
sion up the Danube, rescuing a missionary 
in Asia Minor, nipping a filibustering 
expedition in Central America. And 
wherever they go they evoke admiration 
for the mcn who made them and the 
men who man them. When it comes to 
going anywhere, any time, under any con- 
ditions, and in a hurry, no other ships, 
not even the destroyers of any other 
navy, can compare with these leanest 
and fleetest hounds of our own kennel. 

We had no flect to worry us about 
keeping in position. No grim old shell- 
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back of an Admiral to signal over sar- 
castic inquiries as to who was our officer 
of the deck when some maneuver was not 
executed just perfectly, and to suggest 
that the erring officer try to learn a little 
seamanship in a few days’ confinement 
below. 

But even with good food, good beds, 
and good company, in some respects we 
did not attain the private-yacht standard 
of comfort. We were going too fast, for 
one thing. It was difficult even to read 
with ‘that unceasing trembling of the 
whole ship. And the everlasting roaring of 
blowers and ventilators would make some 
sensitive millionaires nervous. Bridge was 
the main standby of those off duty— 
bridge and frequent ministrations of the 
Filipino cook and Phelps, the colored 
genie of the ward-room, whose capacity 
for producing lemonade and iced tea was 
really superhuman. The conversation 
was energetic but not voluminous. There 
is a saying that the conversation of the 
wardrooms consists of positive statements, 
absolute denials, and bets. A “ World 
Almanac” is an invaluable arbitrator in 
every ward-room, 

And then there was song. But that 
grew less in volume as we approached 
home and the anxieties of the executive 
officer increased. “ Everybody ought to 
know how to do the tickle-toe,” no 
doubt, but every executive officer ought 
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ultimate responsibility for everything. 
As they say in the Navy, “the skipper 
holds the bag.” 

Navigation is a beautiful science. To 
take your ship across two thousand miles 
of water, to find your position again and 
again from sun and stars, to allow for 
deviation in your compass, for drift by 
tide and other currents and displacement 
by wind, and then to strike within a mile 
or two of your mark—does not that ap- 
peal. to the artist as well as to the scien- 
tist in man ? 

We were aiming for Nantucket Shoals 
lightship, twenty-two hundred miles from 
Ponta Delgada. “ We ought to pick her 
up at eleven o'clock to-night,” said the 
“ Exee” on the afternoon of the fifth day 
out of the Azores. At nine o’clock the 
sky grew black. At ten we were in the 
midst of a heavy thunderstorm. The rain 
fell in solid sheets, but continual flashes 
of lightning gave us a visibility of a mile 
or a mile and a half, even through the 
veil of falling water. The captain and all 
his officers were on the bridge except tlie 
one who had the mid-watech and the man 
who was to succeed him at four o'clock. 
It was a tense hour. Anxious eyes under 
sou westers peered out from both sides of 
the bridge, seanning half the cireumfer- 
ence of the compass for that pin-point of 
light which would mean that we were 
all right, that we had hit our landfall, 
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to know how to make a landfall, and yet 
I have never seen one who did not believe, 
in spite of a hundred observations and 
calculations as well as a perfect record in 
the past, that this time he was going to 
land her on a rock. Our “ Exec,” who 
was the star tenor of the Barney’s ward- 
room, grew busier and busier each day, 
and conferences between him and the 
equally careful skipper grew more fre- 
quent. The executive officer, who is 
what alayman might call“ first mate” 
ou a destroyer, is charged with the duties 
of navigator on these boats. In some 
ways he is the busiest man on the ship. 
The captain at times is very busy, and 
at times he has a good deal of leisure. 
He needs some leisure, for he has the 
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and that our “ Exec’s” navigation was 
vindicated. The skipper and the “ Exec” 
were on pins and needles, They hit into 
the stems of their short sea pipes, a: 
the “ Exee ” kept humming nervously : 


“ Everybody ought to know 
How to do the tickle-toe.” 


“ Where’s Luke McGluke? I[ want 
coffee,” bellowed the captain down a 
voice tube. Presently a Filipino mess- 
boy braved a soaking to bring coffee 
and sandwiches to the bridge. 

At 19:30 we slowed down several knots. 
At 10:45 the captain sang out : 

“ Where’s Martin? Tell him to stand 
by with that lead.” 

Martin and ancther climbed to the 
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bridge and got ready the sounding lead. 
There are spots on Nantucket Shoals no 
more than a fathom deep. Unless we 
picked up that light in the next fifteen 
minutes we might suddenly find ourselves 
aground. 

“* What time is it ?” asked the skipper, 
without turning from his scrutiny of the 
alternate blinding light and pitch-dark- 
ness ahead. 

“ Ten-fifty, sir,” answered the “ Exee,” 
whose reputation depended on picking 
up the light by eleven. 

“Ready with that lead?” asked the 
captain. 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

Then occurred one of those phenomena 
which illustrate the fascinating variety 
and uncertainty of the sea, that almost 
human fickleness which makes some men 
love her more than they love their own 
kind. At the moment that it happened, 
the “ Exee,” the officer of the deck, and 
another officer were to port, the captain, 
a quartermaster, and I were to star- 
board. After a vivid flash of lightning we 
were in the darkness of the grave, when, 
without the slightest warning, a long cone 
of light lunged at us from a -point dead 
ahead. It missed us by apparently only a 
few feet and illuminated the oily folds in 
the low clouds to starboard and the white 
sheet of the rain. “ A big ship right on 
us,” I thought. The skipper roared an 
order and, leaping for the whistle lever, 
pulled two long, hoarse blasts. “I have 
way on, but have stopped my engines,” 
this signal meant. Then we strained our 
eyes for the dark hulk of the other ship 
and waited for the crash. 

“T see her!” suddenly shouted the 
captain; “the light, I mean; I see the 
light!” 

“ Where away, sir ?” 


“ Dead ahead.” 
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Yes, there was a mere pin-point of faint 
yellow right in our course. But could it 
be the lightship we were searching? If 
so, where was the ship which had thrown 
that searchlight at us and nearly scared 
us blue? It was a minute or two before 
we could all believe the right explana- 
tion. 

By some freak of atmosphere the wall 
of cloud ahead of us had suddenly been 
pierced for a distance of several miles. 
The rays from that dim light ahead, per- 
haps with some unnatural magnification, 
sweeping through the narrow funnel in 
the clouds, had produced that realistic 
imitation of a searchlight which had de- 
ceived even these trained seamen and 
convinced us all that we were about to 
be run down. You might sail the seas a 
million years and never see that phe- 
nomenon again, and yet to-morrow you 
might see something just as unusual, just 
as uncanny. O Lord, what landsmen 
miss ! 

But the great fact before us was that 
we had picked up the lightship. 

“What time is it now?” asked the 
captain again. 

“ Ten-fifty-five, sir,” answered a quar- 
termaster. 

‘* Boy, you’re there!” shouted the skip- 
per, seizing his navigator’s hand ; “ twenty- 
two hundred miles from Ponta Delgada 
to Nantucket lightship, and if we don’t 
change course we'll run her down.” And 
he gave the order to change course. 

What are the feelings of a young com- 
poser receiving the applause of a great 
Metropolitan audience after the first 
performance of a successful symphony ? 
What are the feelings of a young play- 
wright called before the curtain to face 
the thunderous applause for his first great 
play? Are they much different from the 
feelings of that young navigator then, 


LEST WE FORGET 
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even if his audience was only half a dozen 
trained young sea-dogs like himself, and 
almost as taciturn ? Te gave little time 
to the enjoyment of his triumph. A few 
declarations of the general importance of 
learning to dance the tickle-toe, and he 
was back in the chart-house, buried in 
calculations which resulted in hitting 
Ambrose Channel lightship in the morn- 
ing as exactly as we had run down the 
Nantucket Shoals light in the night. 
Through a blue heat haze gleamed the 


‘ yellow sandy coast of Long Island—the 


first glimpse of America. Brown, the star 
helmsman, took the wheel, and we 
hummed along picking up familar land- 
marks—Sandy Hook to port, sleepy 
Coney Island to starboard; then the 
Narrows, crowded by bustling excursion 
steamers, and finally the familiar pinna- 
cles of lower New York. Nothing seemed 
altered, and yet how the spirit behind it 
all had changed! Two years and a half 
ago America stood alone, despised for her 
aloofness. Now she is playing the Good 
Samaritan to the world. I have seen her 
steamers carrying food to Russians, Ru- 
manians, Bulgars, and Turks, and I have 
seen her doctors and nurses ministerin 
to Chinese, Armenians, Greeks, an 
Italians. And, America, all Europe, all 
Asia, looks to you to-day for moral lead- 
ership no less than for material succor. 

The Barney anchored off Ninety-sixth 
Street, and at a refreshment stand on the 
pier I found something for which I had 
searched in vain through twenty-seven 
months in twenty-seven more or less hun- 
gry. countries of Europe and Asia. A sign 
announced “ Ice Cold Milk.” 

“Give me a quart,” I said to the boy 
behind the counter. And then, as I raised 
the first glass of the rich creamy fluid, I 
astonished him by remarking : 

‘** America, here’s how!” 
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CHATEAU THIERRY 

F course you visit the crucified dis- 

tricts of France, not as a mere 
tourist, but as a pious pilgrim. 

Your first visit from Paris is likely to 
be to Chateau Thierry. The destruction 
in the town is not remarkable, compared 
with some other towns, save in the most 
centrally located commercial quarter, 
where the Boche mined the houses and 
made a fairly clean sweep of them. In 
the fine Romanesque church all the glass 
is gone. The chateau (for which the 
little city is named) no longer exists ; it 
was built by Charles Martel some eleven 
hundred years ago. But the underground 
passages of the chateau—passages which 
recently sheltered German officers—do 
still exist. 

What interests us more are the out- 
skirts of the town. One way you may see 
the remains of two bridges on the Marne, 
where the machine-gun men of our Third 


Division (“ the Rock of the Marne ”’) held 
back the enemy for four days and later 
put across a pontoon, the whole episode 
forming one of the most important of the 
war. 

In the other direction lies Belleau. 
I could get no wheel accommodation 
thither, so started off on foot. I had gone 
two or three miles when, at a crossroads, 
a little Ford, driven by a young lady, 
overtook me. 

The young lady said: “Monsieur, 
voulez-vous mindiquer le chemin a Bel- 
leau ?” 

Something in the girl’s expression and 
accent suggested a question in rejoinder. 
** Are you not an American ?” I asked in 
English. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she answered. 

* Well, then, I can ‘ indicate’ the road 
in English,” I said, pointing to the high- 
way along which I had already started. 
To my agreeable surprise, she asked : 


“Won't you let me give you a lift?” 
adding, prudently: “We are a party 
traveling together ; the others are in the 
camion right behind.” 

In a trice I was in the Ford, but not 
so quickly that I could not see the some- 
what anxious expression on the faces of 
the people in the camion. 

It turned out that all were agents of 
the admirable Shurtleff refugee work and 
that they had just delivered some refu- 
gees from Paris to their homes near 
Chateau Thierry. 

Like myself, these Americans wanted 
to see Belleau Wood, where our compa- 
triots fought a year ago. There is no 
carriage road thither from the village of 
Belleau ; it takes twenty minutes to walk 
to the summit. 

I asked one of our doughboys in the 
village what there was to see up there. 
He answered: “ Nothing but desolation.” 
It was true. In the forest many trees 
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were entirely dead, and others dead as 
far down as the roots. Millions of 
branches are still lying on the ground. 
Many broken branches still hang down- 
wards from the tree-trunks. There is lit- 
tle leafage. But buds have burst at the 
base of some trunks snapped off a few 
feet from the ground—indeed, trunks 
and the branches have been broken and 
wrenched as a limb might be from some 
living animal body; if the tree were 
bleeding red, one could not have wondered! 
On every hand spaces have been forced 
between branches and broken trees, and 
the spaces still remain, where masses of 
men met each other, as it were yesterday, 
in mortal embrace. You fancy you hear 
the crashing of‘those branches, the hiss- 
ing of shells, the groans of the wounded 
and dying. 

Here, in a place so near Paris, to the 
eternal glory of all Americans concerned, 
our Second Division held the Boche from 
the further crushing back of the thinner 
French line. 

Never had either Germans or French 
supposed that we, shopkeepers and book- 
keepers, “soft” people, could put up any- 
thing like that. You see the ruins of a 
tower in which one marine of the Second 
Division killed seven Germans with a 
hand grenade. A French officer said to 
me: “ You Americans fought like tigers. 
Each did more than his duty, and with 
irresistible dash. These are men to have 
with you rather than against you.” 

Here and there are graves, a rude eross 
of wood at the head. It is appropriate 
that those who fell at Belleau should 
lie here (and not elsewhere) where the 
world’s liberty was won. This hill ought 
to be ours. The French Government 
should see that it becomes an American 
monument. 


SOISSONS 


Just about a year ago our Second 
Division was in the fighting here at Sois- 
sons. It went into action with our First 
Division and the French Moroccan forces 
in the Tenth Army of France under that 
indomitable fighter, General. Mangin. 
Our Second lost more men both in gen- 
eral casualties and in killed than any 
other division in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force ; the First comes next, and 
then the Third. 

The First Division was the first to be 
in France and will be the last to leave. 
This division was also the first to be*in 
a sector, the first to fire a shot at the 
Boche, the first to attack, the first to con- 
duct a raid, the first to be raided, the 
first to capture prisoners, the first to in- 
flict casualties and the first to suffer 
casualties. Though these casualties were 
not as large as those of the Second 
Division, they amounted to two-thirds of 
the First Division’s total strength. More- 
over, it was the first to be cited singly in 
General Orders and the first in the num- 
ber of division, corps, and army com- 
manders produced from its personnel. As 
at Chateau Thierry, so here at Soissons, 
special interest comes from American 
participation in the last of the four years 
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and more of fighting. And such fighting! 
You see the results hereabouts. The 
fields are still sown with shells. The for- 
ests are war-worn. In only one canton of 
this Department of the Aisne at least 
seventy thousand fruit trees have been 
wiped out of existence. 

It seems splendid that Soissons Cathe- 
dral should have escaped at all. Of the 
cathedrals battered by war, it has dis- 
tinction as the one much broken without 
but quite untouched within. It is an inter- 
esting church architecturally, for it illus- 
trates all the styles from the round-arched 
Romanesque to the flamboyant Gothic. 
As one contemplates the widespread de- 
struction of the city of Soissons and of 
the country of the Chemin-des-Dames, it 
is cheering to see that the most precious 
monument of art in all this region, this 
exquisitely proportioned and decorated 
Cathedral’s interior, has not been dese- 
erated. It still exists in dignity and 
beauty. 

“A Road of Remembrance,” as it has 
been called, is now being planned across 
the Chemin-des-Dames, connecting the 
battlefields of the Somme and the Oise 
with those of the Aisne and the Marne. 


SAINT QUENTIN 


In 1914, in the Oise valley, the Ger- 
mans got as close to Paris as Chantilly 
and Senlis—and that was pretty close. 
Indeed, for a moment they got closer, but 
were forced to retire to the Senlis line. 

As we look to-day at the statue of the 
Great Condé at Chantilly we fancy that 
his spirit guarded the place in 1914, pro- 
tecting the castle from destruction. The 
Condé family made the Chateau of Chan- 
tilly so magnificent as to bring it into 
rivalry with the royal residences ; indeed, 
Charles V said that he would give one of 
his Dutch provinces for it. 

If the Germans did not harm Chan- 
tilly, they did harm the old Roman city 
of Senlis, a few miles away, where Hugues 

Japet was elected King, where Joan of 
Are saved the French from the English, 
and where Henry V of England married 
Katharine of France. The Boches did 
not even spare the hospital at Senlis. But 
they did spare the Cathedral, with its 
slender spire, one of the highest and 
stateliest in France. 

Appalling as is the ruin at Senlis, the 
ruin at Compiégne is still more appalling 
both in extent and in ghastly freshness, 
for the Compiégne destruction is only a 
year old. Fortunately, the fine city hall 
was ‘saved and also the splendid palace, a 
favorite residence of French monarchs. 

You have to spend the night at Com- 
piégne in order to take advantage of the 
nearest lodging to the towns beyond it— 
Noyon, Chauny, Tergnier, Saint Quentin. 
You are well cared for at the Hotel du 
Palais or at the Hoétel de Flandre. At 
Noyon the bare, broken, gaunt walls of 
the Romanesque Cathedral lend a certain 
majesty and relief, but the other towns 
possess hardly a wall of any kind. The 
country all about is pitted with shell- 
holes and mine craters. Barbed wire re- 
places the grain-fields and vineyards. 
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In the vast plain of Saint Quentin you 
may ‘still see many trenches. The soil 
has been fairly murdered. There is mile 
after mile of uncultivated land. Some of 
it looks almost savage. Think of the 
refugees returning, after having suffered 
and lost so much, to find their soil with 
unexploded shells and grenades buried 
everywhere ! 

Much of the city of Saint Quentin is 
destroyed. From time to time some of 
the houses that are left fall down, half 
ruined as they are and disintegrated by 
the rain. 

I found no lodging accommodation in 
Saint Quentin and nothing to eat but 
bread. I asked the woman who sold me 
a tiny loaf if she had been in the town 
during the German occupation. “Oh, 
no, Monsieur,” she answered ; “I came 
back on January 22. And what did I 
find? Look around you.” 

I also asked the porter of the city 
hall, an exquisite architectural bit of the 
fourteenth century, resembling similar 
Belgian buildings, if the Germans had 
removed the statue in front of us. “ Yes, 
indeed, Monsieur,” he explained. ‘ They 
took everything that was bronze or brass 
or copper. The German Government 
was also very hard on our living condi- 
tions.” 

One still sees traces of that Govern- 
ment here. Some of the Germans’ street 
signs, “ Binger Weg,” for instance, are 
not yet obliterated. 

The Cathedral has lost its high roof ; 
with its great western Romanesque tower 
and double transepts, it seems more than 
ever a fortress. 

Back of the ruined houses in the little 
streets around the Cathedral you may 
discover some exquisite gardens, such 
shrubs there as have not been broken 
down and destroyed being now in full 
flower. One thinks of the many peaceful 
hours the householders have passed there 
under the Cathedral’s shade. 


VERDUN 


As there is no inn in ruined Verdun, 
the only way to see it comfortably is to 
spend the nights at some near-by town, 
like this town of Sainte Ménehould. One 
finds comfort at the Hotel de Metz or at 
the Hotel St. Nicolas. In the evenings the 
thing to do here is to climb the hill, 
rising right out of the midst of the town, 
to a little chapel and graveyard at the 
top and look out upon the Argonne 
Forest. From your vantage-point it is 
spread out before you for many miles 
from north to south, a vast forested car- 
pet covering the famous ridge. As you 
gaze upon it you have a graphic picture 
which only such a personal visit as this 
gives of a region of splendid strategic 
strength in defense and of corresponding 
difficulty to our men and the French in 
their attack. It gives new meaning to 
the “ Mort au Champ d’Honneur” on 
the gravestones at your feet. 

But what shall, we say of Verdun? 
Those who would make a_ pilgrimage 
journey to it, yet cannot, may rest assured 
that next year there will still be ruins 
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a-plenty tosee. For Verdun has certainly 
been shot up and shot through. 

Yet, wonderful to relate, the Cathedral 
on its sightly hill still stands, its two 
towers apparently impregnable and cer- 
tainlydefiant. You should visit the Cathe- 
dral if for nothing more than to get the 
startling effect of the sunlight on the 
interior-as it pours threugh a great gash 
in the wall. And then you should see the 
underground vaults of the citadel to 
appreciate how a people could exist there 
during the bombardment without any 
sun at all. 

Everything in Verdun speaks of the 
death which for two years hung over it. 
I have been looking at a great monu- 
mental cross ; on one side of it you read, 
“On lesaura” [ Wewillget them], 1916;” 
and on the other, “ On les a [We have 
them], 1918.” 

I passed by a shop bearing the sign 
“ Mortuaire Funéraire.” Shells had burst 
into it ; it was sad to gee the destruction of 
the marble headstones and monuments 
destined for the cemeteries. One monu- 
ment drew my special attention—a 
pedestal on which three children were 
standing, doubtless symbolical of some 
one’s three precious dead children. The 
graceful limbs stood out in clear relief 
under the children’s attire, but each of 
the three heads had been shot off as clean 
as if a knife had done it. 

You think of the desperate onslaught 
of the Germans and the no less desperate 
resistance of the French. You remember 
Pétain’s “ They shall not pass.” And 
you remember how, inspired by this, 
the French wounded fought until they 
dropped, not knowing that they had been 
hit, and when brought to the operating 
stations, where the supply of chloroform 
was apt to run short, were still so obliv- 
ious to all but Pétain’s proclamation as 
to bear amputations apparently without 
pain. 

The famous forts about the city are at 
such a distance from it that much time 
has to be consumed in going from one to 
another. Only by visiting these forts— 
especially Douaumont, with its under- 
ground passages—may one gain any 
proper conception of what the siege of 
Verdun meant, especially in the difficulty 
of transporting supplies. The forts them- 
selyves—Douaumont, Vaux, Souville, Ta- 
vannes, St. Michel, and the rest—are of 
course not so outwardly imposing as 
formerly. But you can well distinguish 
the hills and rises of grounds which mark 
them. 

In the vast amphitheater which they 
encirele, with the city of Verdun in the 
middle, there took place doubtless the 
most terrible battle in all history as to 
duration, as to the forces engaged, and 
as to the resulting casualties. 

As you recall those million casualties 
you like to feel that Verdun is the city 
the most decorated by medals and insignia 
in the whole war. Never before has a 
town received such tributes for valor. 
Some of the Allies indeed have never 
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before awarded their highest decorations 
toa municipality. France conferred upon 
Verdun the Croix de Guerre and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor; Great 
Britain, the British Military Cross ; Italy, 
the Gold Medal for Military Bravery; 
Belgium, the Cross of the Order of 
Leopold ; Russia, the Order of the Cross 
of St. George; Serbia and Montenegro, 
their medals of valor ; while Japan gave a 
gold sword to Verdun. What is to be 
America’s gift ? 


ARRAS 


The impressive thing to me to-day has 
been the effect of wider stretches of land 
than [ have yet seen in France; mostly 
flat, low-lying land, with many canals and 
too many marshes in French Flanders ; 
while on the higher lands between the 
Oise and the Somme and between the 
Ancre and the Scarpe we had in the one 
ease a forested watershed not yet de- 
stroyed, and in the other the ghastly sight 
of one completely destroyed. 

There is another thing to impress one. 
About this great city of Lille the districts 
seem to have been practically untouched by 
the Boche because they apparently easily 
fell into his hands. For four years and 
more he has occupied them—held them in 
shameful and brutal bondage. So in their 
flaunting summer splendor they seem 
almost more pitiful than do the regions 
of ruined fields, orchards, forests, build- 
ings, which resisted him. The violation 
appears somehow just as sickening. 

Still another thing to impress me is a 
greater abjectness than I have yet seen. 
At Rheims and Soissons and other places 
you have something or other, generally a 
cathedral, to make a distinct mark and 
variety in all the surrounding desolation. 
But at Arras what is there? And as for 
the neighboring towns of Albert and 
Lens—well, they mark an even greater 
completeness of destruction. And think, 
too, of the underground destruction at 
Lens, the stoppage of the yearly yield of 
millions of tons of coal. 

The next thing to impress me is the 
fact that all through the Somme and 
Searpe regions there are more Boche pris- 
oners at work than I have noted in the 
valleys south of these. The prisoners look 
at us stupidly. They look like men who 
do not—cannot—comprehend what they 
have done or what is now being done for 
them. Do they even apprehend ? 

In this whole day | have discovered 
but one man with a scythe, and his plot 
of grass in the vast plain was no larger 
than one of our city lots. Only occasion- 
ally do we see a man plowing or hoeing— 
carefully, lest he strike an unexploded 
shell. Not a day passes but what some 
death occurs from this cause, so thickly 
strewn are these shells. One of the sol- 
diers showed me a plot of ground from 
which, hesaid, two hundred and forty unex- 
ploded obus and grenades had been taken. 

The great factories, intact, in French 
Flanders give it a hard, sordid look com- 
pared with that of the rest of France. So 
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are most countries and cities given over 
to industries and manufactures some- 
what sordid looking and lacking in indi- 
vidual character. It will be a relief to 
turn back from this more chavracterless 
city of Lille, with its quarter of a million 
people and its atmosphere of cotton, linen, 
and woolen goods manufacture, to the 
smaller neighboring city of Douai (of the 
* Douai Version,” that standby of Eng- 
lish and American Roman Catholics) 
with the majestic towers of the city hall 
and of the Church of St. Pierre still 
standing. Would that the very tall tower 
of the Arras city hall were also standing ! 
But alas for the crowning glory of the 
ancient capital of Artois! 

Between Douai and Arras as far as 
the eye can see the country seems like 
the ocean, bounded by a continuous flat 
horizon and with the vast space in be- 
tween unaccentuated, except away off 
there very dimly by Vimy Ridge—to be- 
come a memorial park to the Canadians. 
The villages are so sunk in ruins that 
they are but a part of the dead level 
until you get close upon them. Here and 
there in the plain some lean-to has been 
used fora shelter and makes hardly more 
of a dent in the landscape than would 
a great weed. Then more monotony, 
broken perhaps by some sad little grave- 
yard or, once in a very great while, by 
a furtive attempt at a vegetable gar- 
den, still less often by some party of 
prisoners waiting at a crossroads and 
guarded by a few French soldiers, the 
roads outlined only by stumps of trees, 
gaunt, broken, horrible. Possibly you 
may discover the line of a little path un- 
der those trees; you think of lovers that 
once strolled along that path and of their 
elders who found rest in the grateful 
shade at close of day. Miles and miles 
you may go not seeing a human being, 
not seeing any cattle, not even a bird. ‘A 
sad land indeed. A region where the 
weeds seem weedier, the earth fuller of 
lime and stone and of the masses of rusty, 
twisted, barbed wire in the high grass 
than in any region I have seen. A land 
of broken-down men and women, a land 
not so picturesque as the rest of France 
because of the replacing of stone build- 
ings by brick in the towns, and in the 
outskirts of this city of Lille even by 
wood. It all seems more horrible in its 
tragedy than do the more picturesque 
valleys of the south in theirs. 

But there is one thing in this country 
to-day of awful picturesqueness—the pop- 
pies, a flower which seems to spring up in 
greater abundance than elsewhere if the 
ground has been somewhat disturbed. 
While the grass has been melting and 
softening the trenches into a general 
level, it would seem as if nature had 
awakened in sudden protest to what she 
had already done and had outlined those 
jagged trenches by the gory poppy, 
making them vivid in symbolic blood-red. 
And this, ** lest we forget.” 

Evert IF, BaLpwin. 

Lille, France, 
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An airplane went over this morning. 
I wonder if it was Lawrence Sperry 
slipping down to Philadelphia on an 
errand for his wife, and if he'll be back 
for luncheon. The first time I went to 
Philadelphia I walked, and it took six days. 

“Direcktor” Stuyvesant stumped about 
the village on his wooden leg, or, at best, 
rode in a lumbering coach drawn by four 
stalwart horses. This morning our city 
officials are gliding to their places of 
business in swift and silent limousines. 

My grandfather used to load his wool 
and grain on a rented canal boat, attach 
his own horses, and walk the tow-path 
behind his team for five days to reach the 
city market, sixty miles away. The prod- 
uce from his farm still goes to the same 
market. All that is left of the canal is 
the ditch marking its former course, and 
the present owner of this farm boards 


N ANY years ago in England a good 

householder sorely needed some 
bricks, so he dug his clay from the 
most handy spot—the street abutting his 
property. One dark night a_fellow- 
townsman fell into the pit, now well 
filled with rain, and was drowned. 
When relatives of the deceased brought 
suit for damages, the decision rendered 
was against the plaintiffs, on the ground 
that the Court could not see where else 
the clay could be found! To-day that 
householder would be shocked at the re- 
strictions the community places on him ; 
not only would he be digging his clay else- 
where, but he would be told the kind of 
pavement to be placed in front of his 
house, the amount of tax he should pay 


for its upkeep, and exactly how near the 


curb he could place a fence or his house. 
The importance of easy, safe, and speedy 
communication is so undisputed that no 
one would consider these restrictions as 
hindrances, but rather enlarged opportu- 
nities for personal freedom. 


THE CONTROL AND CARE OF THE 
STREETS 


Washington was laid out according toa 
definite plan, while New York, like most 
of our older cities, followed natural lines 
of development. To-day, when we are 
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INTRODUCTION 


the train with his products in the morn- 
ing, sells them in the city before noon, 
and returns with the cash receipts in his 
pocket the same evening. 

When the first telephones were in- 
stalled in our up-State towns, business men 
often talked between villages forty miles 
apart. It was customary, however, for the 
caller and the callee to exchange letters 
in verification of the conversation. About 
two years ago a dinner was given where 
each guest was provided with a telephone 
connected by wire with San Francisco, 
twenty-seven hundred miles away. The 
conversation carried on over that distance 
was as audible and distinct as the voice 
of a neighbor over a party wire. And, just 
recently, it is reported that the Presi- 
dent, while sitting at his desk, has been 
chatting with airmen overhead without 
the aid of wires. 





struggling to walk through the crowds 
on a congested avenue, we wonder why 
the cross streets are placed at such 
short distances, while the avenues, where 
the heavy traffic flows, are from two 
to three times farther apart. This 
unfortunate arrangement is the natural 
result of the type of travel that pre- 
vailed when the upper or numbered 
streets were planned. The longer dis- 
tances—those running north and south— 
were covered by travel on the expeditious 
river boats, not by the slower, tedious 
trip up the avenues. The prophets of the 
day never expected the city to grow 
northward, but rather across the Hudson 
River toward New Jersey. Herein is the 
main difficulty with our city plan of to- 
day. 

Despite the handicap of a poor plan 
and great physical limitations due to the 
shape of the island, New York aims to 
overcome this disadvantage by excellent 
construction and care of its streets. When 
the street is first opened, its construction 
is authorized by the Department of Pub- 
lie Works of the borough in which the 
street is located. The cost of this work is 
covered by special assessment on the prop- 
ertics that benefited from the improve- 
ment, but the future repairs of the street 
are made at the expense of the city. 


the New York High 


Some of these stories were told to a 
class of high school boys and girls, and 
then they were asked what they thought 
had brought about this wonderful progress 
in transportation and communication. 
Various replies were received. Some at- 
tributed it to broader education, others 
suggested the unquenchable genius of the 
few illustrious inventors whose minds have 
conceived and made possible the telegraph, 
the telephone, the wireless, the steam- 
engine, the electric motor, the gas motor, 
and the airplane. Finally one quiet little 
fellow in horn spectacles raised his hand 
and said: “I think it is because there are 
more of us. We do more things and are 
scattered over more of the country than 
people were in the early times, and the 
scientists just had to invent ways of keep- 
ing us together.” 

Frank A. RexForp. 


Various kinds of pavements are used: 
macadam, costing $2 a square yard, 
serves well in the sparsely settled regions 
until a permanent pavement is required ; 
granite blocks, costing $3.60 a square yard 
if laid on a concrete foundation, are used 
on steep grades and for streets on which 
trucking is very heavy; asphalt is more 
expensive—$5 a square yard—but pro- 
vides the best pavement for general use ; 
wood blocks are the most costly ($6 per 
square yard), but are excellent for paving 
in the vicinity of hospitals, etce., where 
quiet is desirable. In every case pavings 
are chosen to suit the type of traffie that 
prevails in that locality. Cheaply con- 
structed pavements are expensive, not 
only because they must be replaced more 
often and retard traffie on account of 
their chronie bad condition, but also 
because they actually menace health, as 
they are so.difficult to keep clean. 
Beneath this pavement are placed sew- 
ers and water mains, which are city owned 
and built. In addition, the wiring for 
electric light, telephone, and telegraph is 
carried in conduits. The city is constantly 
forced to repave because of repuirs to 
these pipes and lines; if pipe galleries 
could carry all these, the reduction in the 
cost of street repair would be enormous. 
The trolley wires are likewise under- 
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ground. This, however, applies to the 
crowded sections only. Perhaps the future 
city may demand that in all sections these 
unsightly wirings should be removed. 
Private companies that wish to use the 
streets for their pipes or wires (i. ¢., tele- 
phone, telegraph, gas) must secure a fran- 
chise from the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. By this system of con- 
trol the city regulates the use of the 
streets and secures a good income from 
the granting of the special privilege. 

Streets must be maintained so that 
they are in safe condition for use by day 
or night. Pavements on busy streets are 
repaired by large gangs of men who ac- 
complish the task with great rapidity 
through the use of the most modern ma- 
chinery. When a snowstorm threatens to 
interfere with traffic, gangs are busy 
clearing the main arteries of travel even 
before the storm is over, while all gen- 
eral regulations as to street obstructions 
are much more strictly enforced than 
formerly. But probably in no detail 
is the improvement in the care of the 
street more clearly illustrated than in the 
remarkable advance in the efficient and 
artistic lighting of the streets at night. 

Thus far the city assumes responsibility 
for the streets, but when it establishes 
regulations for sidewalks it divides the 
care of them with the property-owners. 
New York considers the use of sidewalks 
a matter of community action, whereas 
the construction and maintenance of the 
walk itself is the duty of each property- 
owner. The walk must be kept safe and 
clean, otherwise the owner risks a suit for 
damages in case of an accident due to its 
bad condition, or perhaps the city may 
repair it and send the bill to the offend- 
ing citizen. Years ago no one protested 
when a beautiful residence thrust its en- 
trance or portico beyond the house line, 
nor would an official “see ” a fine facade 
on an office building as it was being 
built over the city-owned sidewalk. When 
the community awoke to the extent of 
this abuse, it demanded the removal of 
these encroachments, with the result that 
to-day the sidewalk is gradually assum- 
ine a more uniform width. In the older 
sections of the city the increase of space 
for pedestrians is not so easily secured, 
and on account of the enormous height 
of the buildings these narrow walks have 
been badly congested. The only possible 
outlet for this was the middle of the 
street, so all vehicular traffic is pro- 
hibited during business hours in places 
where the crowds are greatest. 

The responsibility for the care of the 
streets in use must rest ultimately on the 
citizen who daily passes to and fro. To 
induce each person to assume his share of 
this burden is the aim of all the city 
departments concerned in the problem of 
the street. The most obvious duty is to 
keep the street clean. We are provided 
with cans in which to deposit all refuse. 
A street littered with papers and similar 
rubbish may actually be fairly clean, 
yet it appears dirty. Every time a fire is 
lighted on the pavement it weakens the 
surface, thus hastening the day when a 
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bad hole will compel the expenditure of 
more city money for its repair. The per- 
sonal activity of every citizen is required 
to preserve our streets for their pri- 
mary purpose—our easy and safe trans- 
portation. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PEOPLE 


Last summer when New York lived 
through a street-car strike involving the 
elevated and subway services it had 
splendid opportunity to realize how in- 
adequate surface cars are for a city of 
great distances. Such transit is slow at 
best, because of the frequent, irregular 
stops, while streets congested with all the 
obstructions of a great commercial city 
slow traffic still further. New bus lines 
are now being established which may re- 
duce the congestion materially, but they 
are so newly organized that we cannot 
tell the final result. The street cars serve 
mostly for short trips, except those surface 
ears which cross the bridges from Man- 
hattan into other boroughs, distributing 
people over a wide area. However, this 
is not “rapid ” transit, for it fails to meet 
the needs of busy people who wish to 
reach their destination quickly. 

Shortly after the Civil War New York 
launched its first experiment in rapid 
transit—an elevated steam railway. A 
few pessimists predicted horrible conse- 
quences from building an elevated road, 
with all the accompanying ills of noise 
and smoke ; but no sooner was the road 
in operation than the people themselves 
showed their appreciation of it by mov- 
ing uptown in large numbers. More- 
over, they must have enjoyed the trips, 
because they began to travel more fre- 
quently until the elevated was overtaxed. 

When Father Knickerbocker began to 
investigate the causes of this congestion, 
he started at the business end of the 
island, where he found that the big six- 
story office buildings were being dwarfed 
by the new steel structures. These huge 
buildings were climbing higher each year 
and their spacious offices provided attrac- 
tive quarters for new business. As the 
elevated service improved Father Knick- 
erbocker saw his families move farther 
away from the business section. So he 
watched anxiously as the crowds flowed 
on to the narrow end of the island as if 
they were poured into the small end of a 
funnel too fast and were jammed. No 
one wished more elevated lines, for the 
noise from the trains was too unpleasant 
and the obstruction of the street by the 
elevated structure itself was an additional 
cause of congestion. Therefore the only 
solution of the transit problem seemed to 
lie in the development of subways. The 
story of the growth of rapid transit lines 
is a very human mixture of political 
jugglery, mad speculation, and petty 
bickerings between the companies. But 
added to this isa chapter of magnificent 
vision and splendid engineering. When 
the confusion finally became too great, the 
Public Service Commission, appointed by 
the Governor, took complete charge of 
all the transit facilities of the city, and 
out of this chaos evolved the “ Dual 
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System,” by which two large companies, 
the Interborough and the New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation, operate 
the rapid transit lines within the city 
limits. Although millions have been ex- 
pended by the city in construction work, 
this has proved a good investment, as 
values in real estate have likewise in- 
creased, and the return in taxes has more 
than justified the original outlay. These 





lines hold franchises from the city for | 


operating within certain limits, but the 
city has a direct interest in the ownc rship 
of the lines. The days have passed when 
franchises were handed about regardless 
of their financial value or their service to 
the public; but the city is still struggling 
beneath the burden of some “ perpetual ’ 
franchises, such as that held by the New 
York City and Harlem River Railroad 
for the use of Tenth Avenue. 

To-day the Dual System operates over 
six hundred and twenty miles of track. 
But even with this added service the sub- 
ways (with the express trains running in 
“rush hours ” on a headway of less than 
two minutes) are unbelievably crowded. 
With the opening of the subways came 
the construction of whole new sections of 
the city ; for example, the population of 
the Bronx increased one hundred and ten 
per cent in ten years. In 1917 the traffic 
for the year was 1,900,000,000, while in 
1870 it was only 115,000,000 ; in other 
words, while the population is four times 
what it was in 1870, traffic has increased 
sixteen times for the corresponding perio«d. 
In 1870 each average person took one 
hundred rides per year, and now he takes 
more than three times as many. If every- 
body in Bangor, Maine, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Evanston, Illinois, and New 
Haven, Connecticut, or all the inhalitants 
of Wyoming and Nevada, visited New 
York in one day, they would only equal 
in number those passing through the 
Equitable Building every twenty-four 
hours. When we try to picture the num- 
bers who fill the other great structures, it 
gives us some idea of the magnitude of 
the problem. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF PAS- 
SENGER TRANSPORTATION’ 


New Yorkers have always proved their 
great appreciation of improved transpor- 
tation by increasing their business at the 
lower end of Manhattan and moving 
their families farther uptown, thus taxing 
the new accommodations to the limit. 
Each achievement in transportation has 
added greater problems, but ¢no real 
progress is possible until the public con- 
trols its instinctive distrust of the oper- 
ating companies (a state of mind carefully 
kept alive by some politicians) and tle 
companies realize that transportation isa 
matter of prime public concern. Entire 
public ownership and operation is still an 
unsettled question. 

Various regulative plans are now in 
operation in an effort to distribute busi- 
ness over convenient areas—such as zon- 
ing laws, regulations of heights of builc- 
ings. During the influenza epidemic tlie 
opening hours of business were fixed so as 
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to spread the rush-hour traffic over a 
longer period. 


TRANSPORTATION TO OUTSIDE POINTS 


Besides those resident in New York 
who reach business by subways and ele- 
vated, there is a vast army of commuters 
who arrive in Manhattan through six dif- 
ferent railway terminals. As only two of 
these are on Manhattan Island, it means 
the transfer from trains to ferries or the 
iludson River tubes. New York is less 
fortunate than its English cousin, for 
where old York needed only to construct 
a few extra gateways in its wall in order 
to relieve traffic, New York was faced on 
all sides by an uncompromising mass of 
water. So the city undertook the her- 
culean task of providing tubes under 
and bridges over the obstruction. Still 
more tunnels are to be constructed 
whereby the business section of Manhat- 
tan, which by nature is at the small end 
of a funnel, may soon become the hub of 
the wheel with numerous radiating lines 
of rapid passenger traffic. The latest 
addition to speedy passenger transporta- 
tion is the “ Aerial Limited Express,” 
now advertised in the large hotels. Will 
this be the next step in solving the prob- 
lem? It is no more revolutionary than 
many of the other changes we have wit- 
nessed in a generation. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS 


If some speedy method of transporting 
people is important, the same is doubly 
true of freight. Express is expensive and 
not used for the great bulk of goods pro- 
duced or transferred through New York. 
The use of the parcel post in New York 
has enormously increased, and with its 
low rates it has made possible a large 
delivery of smaller packages; if it will 
increase the size of the parcels, its useful- 
ness may be much enhanced. But these 
two deliveries leave the mass of freight 
to be moved in some other way. 

With the advent of the motor truck an 
entirely new problem as to the use of the 
street arises. As these trucks are com- 
mercial and virtually freight cars without 
tracks, subjecting any kind of pavement 
to unusual wear and tear, should these 
trucks be specially licensed so as to help 
pay for the upkeep of the streets ? More- 
over, the ordinary pedestrian must be 
most wary of these monsters in the con- 
gested areas. All kinds of schemes are 


devised for relief of traffic so as to insure * 


safer and quicker movement—one-way 
streets, l4rge traffic signs, school streets, 
separate streets for heavy traffic and for 
light traffic, no “cruising” cabs, ete. 
Besides this there are suggestions for 
freight subways, viaducts, and tunnels. 
Enzineers are now planning a tunnel to 
eo:nect Manhattan with New Jersey. 
The city is continually devising new 
methods for successful management of 
traffic, and is aided by many of the volun- 
teer associations, such as the Merchants’ 
Association or the Chamber of Commerce, 
which are keenly interested in these 
problems. The war has proved a setback 


to radical changes, but as the interest in 
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the problem is intense, new improvements 
are constantly suggested. 


THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK 


It is the easiest thing in the world to 
state staggering figures as to the size, 
commerce, and traffic of the Port of New 
York. The shore line alone is equal to 
the natural facilities provided by the 
ports of London, Liverpool, Rotterdam, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Am- 
sterdam. Before the war the foreign 
commerce of New York was about the 
same as that of London or Hamburg, 
but, in addition to this no small trade, 
through the harbor passes domestic com- 
merce equal to four times its foreign 
commerce! A bird’s-eye view of the 
harbor will explain this extraordinary 
figure. The Lower Bay is only partly 
protected from the sea by Sandy Hook, 
where the United States Government has 
established one of its great forts to guard 
the harbor. Through the splendid new 
Ambrose Channel the great ships from 
other lands find a safe lane for travel to 
the Narrows, where Staten Island cuts 
the harbor in two, acting as a break- 
water for the Upper Bay. As a ship 
passes through the Narrows it enters a 
bay almost landlocked, with various other 
exits—the Hudson, the East River lead-. 
ing to Long Island Sound, and Kill von 
Kull connecting with Newark Bay. 
Through these thoroughfares come all 
manner of floating craft with freight from 
the Great Lakes through the Erie Canal, 
the Southern ports, and New England. 

New York City itself has not the con- 
trol of this wonderful natural equipment. 
It belongs to the whole people of the 
United States according to the Federal 
laws. If the city wishes to build longer 
piers, the consent of the Government is 
required ; if the city be ever so anxious 
to deepen a channel or provide new facil- 
ities for traffic on the water, the acqui- 
escence of the Government must be 
secured first. All regulation of the harbor 
is in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as, for example, location of anchor- 
ag2 grounds, lighting, health (quarantine), 
traffic rules, ete. For years the city 
has tried to persuade the Federal Gov- 
ernment that the East River at Hell 
Gate was dangerously narrow and shal- 
low, but it made no impression. During 
the war, however, it became evident that 
the dredging of this channel was not so 
much a matter of local interest as it was 
a subject of National importance. Proba- 
bly the good Representative from “ Some- 
town” thought that New York was a 
selfish, self-centered city asking millions 
for local improvement. Why not improve 
“Sometown’s” river? The Representative 
from “ Sometown ” is now realizing that 
the harbor is a great National asset. 
New York Harbor may be magnificent 
by nature, but the Port of New York is 
great only as we make it efficient. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


It is no mean task to provide food for 
over six million people, especially when 
the ™ajority of them have not much more 
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than a window-box in which to “ grow’ 
anything. Besides this one item there 
must be added the tons of raw material 
to be provided for the city’s manufac- 
tures, and as the city produces about one- 
tenth of the manufactures of the whole 
United States, the total amount is im- 
pressively great. Thus about ninety per 
cent of the domestic commerce concerns 
the city itself, and the rest is handled in 
the port for reshipment to other parts of 
the United States. Most of this enters 
New York by car floats. When the raw 
material has passed through the factories, 
it is again distributed as a manufactured 
product throughout the country. Trace a 
ton of package freight from Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, to the New York mer- 
chant’s door. It is properly billed to the 
merchant in New York by the shipper, 
and to deliver it by rail to the yards in 
Jersey City would cost the shipper $1.40 
—a very small charge; but to get that 
same shipment out of the yard to the pier, 
place it on a lighter, tow it across the 
river, unload it on the pier, replace on a 
truck to deliver to the warehouse, will 
cost $2.25! To carry a ton of freight 
ninety miles by rail costs 27 cents, but to 
handle the same ton at the two terminals 
costs fourteen times as much.’ The ton 
of raw material costs too much in transit 
after it leaves the freight terminal, there- 
fore this charge added to the cost of 
manufacturing makes a higher cost toa 
merchant when he buys the finished 
product, for example, in Omaha; more- 
over, the merchant in Omaha must pay a 
similarly large charge for handling when 
the manufactured article he has bought 
is shipped to him from New York via 
the same route. Naturally the one who 
pays this heavy toll in the end is the con- 
sumer, either in New York City or in 
Omaha. Right here is the problem that 
is being solved now—poor handling in 
the port. At present both New Jersey and 
New York have buried their trade rivalry 
and have voted this year to construct a 
tunnel beneath the Hudson so that large 
trucks may load at the New Jersey piers 
or yards for direct delivery to the New 
York warehouse. It will free the Hud- 
son River piers for. maritime commerce 
and relieve congestion below Fourteenth 
Street. This tunnel will open in New 
York about Canal Street and will 
mean a saving of several days in freight 
transit, much time in trucking, and much 
expense. It is the dawn of a new day for 
the port when the two States adjoining 
this harbor are ready to cease their com- 
mercial jealousy, dating back to the days 
of the Confederation, and realize that they 
may by law be separate States, but both 
are joined by nature to constitute the 
Port of New York. 

A second reform suggested during the 
war to expedite delivery was the so- 
called store-door delivery. This system, 
used in England, provides for the delivery 
by the railway or shipping company di- 
rectly to the warehouse. Such a scheme 
would eliminate the delays incident to 


1Statisties from ‘* Ports «nd Terminal Facilities,’ 
by R.S. MacElwee. McGraw & Hill, 1918. 
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Dorr News Service 

‘““‘WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD’’—A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE PROTECTIVE ARMOR USED BY FIGHTING MEN OF THE 
TIME OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

This is regarded by some experts as “‘the finest suit of armor in the world,’’ It is described as having been probably worn by Sieur Jacques Gourdon de 

Genouilhac, 1466-1546, a warrior of the time of Louis XII and Francis I. The date 1527 occurs in the ornamentation, It was formerly in the collection of 

Mr. William H. Riggs, and was recently brought from Paris 


























Photograph by Donald Thompson, 

from Wide World Photos 

THE GREAT MOSQUE OF 
ST. SOPHIA AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE DURING A DEM- 
ONSTRATION AGAINST AN 
AMERICAN MANDATE FOR 

THE TURKISH EMPIRE 
The walls and buttresses of the 
great mosque (originally § a 
Christian church) are, it will he 
seen, crowded with Turks who 
sympathize with the object of 
the protest 





(C) N. Y. Times Wide World Photos 


THE DEPOSED KAISER 

WALKING IN THE 

CASTLE GROUNDS AT 
AMERONGEN, HOLLAND 


This snapshot of the former 
Kaiser was, it is reported, taken 
by a photographer who was con- 
cealed on a hay wagon, the 
camera being pointed over the 
high wall surrounding the estate. 
The ex-Kaiser, in civilian attire 
and remarkably changed since 
his flight from Germany a year 
ago, is at the left. He is accom- 
panied by General Dommes 




















































lor News Service 

YOUTH—LIFE—LIBERTY. A BOY SCOUT FOUNTAIN = 
By Andrew O'Connor. Dedicated to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt. The gift of 
Edwin S. Jackson to Glen View, Chicago 

















haa nate CHRISTENING POLAND’S FIRST TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


The ceremony of rechristening this ship, formerly the Cape Lookout, with its new name, the Kosciuszko, was attended by Miss Fialowski, a 
collateral descendant of the illustrious Polish general. The ship was purchased from the U.S. Shipping Board with money subscribed by 
10,000 Polish Americans. It will ply between New York City and Dantsic, through which port the sea-borne commerce of Poland is to pass 
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the notification by mail of the receipt of 
goods at the yard or pier, reduce the 
trouble over demurrage charges, and 
permit a more economical system of 
handling freight in transit across the 
river and in trucking on the city streets. 

Another remedy which might provide 
for the relief of the present congestion 
on West Street, and the reduction of the 
long truck haul toa distant warehouse, 
is the establishment of union sub-stations 
for freight at various points on the water- 
front, perhaps city owned and free to 
all. (See map.) This plan would reduce 
street congestion by redistributing heavy 
traffic and lessen the length of the haul- 
ing by truck through the city street. 
The principal objection to this plan is 
that it necessitates the use of much 
valuable land, the very greatest need of 
the city. If this sub-station or local de- 
livery of freight could be combined with 
some store-delivery plan, it would cut the 
cost of living to a marked degree. A 
fourth plan is the adoption of some kind 
of marginal railway. Such a railway is 
in use at most other ports of the world. 
Montreal has a very successful one ; New 
Orleans has a railway that at one time 
charged $5 for transfer of a ton of freight 
anywhere in the harbor ; the charge for 
similar service in New York at that time 
was $36.1 New York has never used one, 
because the remarkable flexibility of the 
lighter has rather outweighed the possi- 
bilities of a marginal railway, and also 
because real estate is of such value that 
land for it may be acquired only at great 
expense. At present freight can be easily 
lightered from the pier of any railway to 
the pier of any other railway or steam- 
ship line. But, although the lighter can 
call at any pier, it is expensive, as we have 
seen; whereas a marginal railway serves 
the piers on that line with less handling 
of freight ‘and therefore less expense. 
For example, Mr. Irving T. Bush built in 
South Brooklyn a unique equipment con- 
sisting of well-built piers, with a railway 
running directly parallel to the water- 
front. Immediately back of these piers 
and the tracks are warehouses provided 
with spurs from the main line, per- 
mitting ‘the easy delivery of freight. To 
connect this terminal with the railways 
in New Jersey there is a line of lighters 
that carry not only the freight but the 
cars themselves, which are floated across 
and received at the other end. If sucha 
railway could connect all piers and rail- 
ways in the port, it would aid in the 
solution of the problem. The plans for a 
marginal railway are of course limited 
because there is no room for the tracks 
on the surface; therefore it would mean 
either building a freight subway, as Chi- 
cago has done, or erecting a great via- 
duct to follow the shore of the island. 

In the “ Evening Sun” (October 25, 
1919) there appeared an article on the 
possible improvement of the port by fill- 
ing in the space between Manhattan and 
Governor’s Islands, and constructing an 
elevated structure to carry all general 


~ 1Statisties from “Ports and Terminal Facilities,” 
by R, S, MacElwee, McGraw & Hill, 1918, 
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traffic, while beneath it would run the 
marginal railway connecting the whole 
water-front. 

Besides these proposed solutions of the 
problem of the port congestion now exist- 
ing there are new port developments: in 
Newark Bay, Jamaica Bay, and on the 
Staten Island water-front. The proposed 
great port at Montauk Point would con- 
nect with the Long Island Railroad, a 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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NEW YORK’S FREIGHT PROBLEM 


This of course would divert much foreign 
commerce from the port. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


During the last fifteen years the for- 
eign commerce of New York has increased 
131 per cent. Adding this use of the port 
facilities to the enormous domestic com- 
merce makes it clear why during the 
war the port was so badly congested that 
it finally “ broke down.” This compelled 
people all over the United States to 
demand reasons for such a situation in 
the greatest port of the country. There 
are several causes for this: the first, as 
has previously been stated, is the method 
of handling freight in the port; second, 
with the astonishing increase of foreign 
commerce, a craze for giant ships require 
ing special piers, deeper channels, more 


accommodations in general; third, war 
conditions entirely beyond local control. 
When a ship enters port from a for- 
eign country, it must stop at quarantine 
for health inspection, and at the pier 
“ pass through the customs.” Goods for 
consumption in the United States are 
thus passed to merchants for immediate 
use ; other goods, however, are taken to a 
bonded warehouse, where they may be 
held awaiting ultimate disposition by the 
merchant. Before the war New York did 
little re-exporting, while London and 
Hamburg were centers of this commerce. 
With the growth of South American 
trade we have begun to re-export more, 
but we have never allowed the “free 
port” development in the United States, 
although almost every foreign country, 
even Rumania, boasts at least one free 
port. A free port isan area shut off from 
the rest of the port, and within which the 
local custom regulations do not operate. 
Within this area the goods may be re- 
packed or manufactured for reshipment 
as long as they do not enter the port 
proper for domestic consumption. Bills 
are now pending in Congress providing 
for the establishment of several free 
ports, including New York. If the expe- 
rience of London or Hamburg is an indi- 
cation of the result we may expect, we 
should look for a fine growth in this type 
of commerce. With the possibilities for 
our new merchant marine in this new 


era, one of the probable solutions of the 


port congestion may be the establishment 
of a free port, or “a bonded warehouse 
zone,” as Mr. MacElwee words it, to ease 
the conscience of the strong protectionist. 
This would allow the untrammeled devel- 
opment of our new re-export business. 
Several private organizations are working 
over the problem of piers, handling of 
freight, ete., in order to have the latest 
scientific data for further improvement of 
the port. But, above all, it is necessary 
to have a more ready co-operation of the 
Federal Government with the States and 
the general public to assist in the wise 
development of our harbor, to the end 
that the Port of New York may equal in 
efficiency its natural endowment as a 
harbor. 


NEW YORK’S ETERNAL PROBLEM 


When the State of New York opened 
the Erie Canal, New York City’s popu- 
lation and business increased so rapidly 
that in a few years the city became the 
leading port. This sudden growth was 
due to the cheap transportation rates 
through the canal. A ton carried by 
wagon for a bundred miles cost $32; by 
canal this dropped to $1. Ever sinee 
those early days New York City has been 
struggling with this same transit problem. 
“Transportation is the measure of civil- 
ization.” As New York was made by 
improvement of transportation in the 
first place, so it acquired the habit of 
increasing its facilities even when the 
task seemed impossible. 

To-day finds the community cour- 
ageously building for the future with the 
problem stil] unsolved, 
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THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
LEONARD WOOD, AMERICAN’ 


HIS volume is useful in that it will 
give the general reader some idea of 
what General W ood has accomplished, 
the difficulties which he has surmounted, and 
the principles upon which he has acted. It 
is inadequate in that it lacks that inde- 
scribable touch which lifts a mere narration 
of facts and incidents into an interpretative 
revelation. It is inadequate too in that it 
is hardly a complete record of even the 
mere facts of General Wood’s life. 

The volume is nevertheless worth more 
than a cursory reading at this time of 
industrial and political tumult, for it con- 
stitutes at least a fragmentary review of 
the career of a man who has lived his 
life according to the highest tenets of 
Americanism. Such a record is a heritage 
which the country cannot now afford to 
ignore. 

Why is it that General Wood occupies 
the place which he does to-day in the 
minds of the American public? He has 
been a surgeon. We have other surgeons. 
He has been a colonial governor. We have 
had other colonial governors. He is a 
major-general. The woods are full of 
major-generals. What is, then, the secret 
of his constantly growing hold upon Amer- 
ican minds ? 

We are willing to hazard a guess. More 
perhaps than any other American now 
living he typifies those ideals of character 
which lurk in the back of the minds of all 
those who have been brought up in the 
American tradition. He has physical and 
spiritual courage. He is everlastingly on 
the job. Give him a job, and the job will 
be done—plus a large margin of etfective 
and constructive achievement which other 
men would not have discovered within the 
bounds of the original order. 

A distinguished officer (to give his rank 
would not be far from giving his namé) 
who served under Wood in the Philippines 
recently said to the reviewer: “ When I 
took my troops into the jungle, I was satis- 
fied if 1 accomplished my mission and 
brought my men home safely. General 
Wood was never satisfied unless he took 
along with him a geologist, a zcdlogist, an 
ethnologist, and a botanist, and could bring 
back a complete survey of the country 
through which he had traveled as well. 1 
had rather have the letters of commenda- 
tion 1 received from General Wood than 
all the decorations I won in France !” 

This story is told here not only to show 
General Wood’s method of making his 
work grow, but as an illustration of that 
highest tribute which can come to any 
man—the possession of the loyalty and de- 
votion of those who have been his subordi- 
nates, and this General Wood has never 
failed to win. In the case of General 
Wood this is a doubly striking tribute, for 
he has had to face the natural opposition 
and prejudice which is the lot of any man 
who comes into an organization as an 
outsider and wins his way to the high- 
est honor which that organization can 
offer. 

General Wood not only knows how to 
win the admiration of his subordinates, but 
he is alsoa man who knows how to win 
the admiration and respect of his opponents 
and enemies—provided his enemies are of 


! The Career of Leonard Wood. By Joseph Ham- 
blen Sears. D, Appleton & Co., New York. 


a type who know how to fight fair. The 
reviewer remembers a story which re- 
dounds as much to the credit of the erst- 
while enemy of General Wood as it does 
to the American general who made it 
possible by constructive statesmanship. If 
we win Bo correctly, a certain dato (or 
Moro chieftain) of Mindanao had been 
won over to American allegiance by the 
good judgment and even-handed justice 
of Leonard Wood’s administration of that 
troublesome island. A new American 
hospital had been built, but none of the 
natives would cross its threshold. At last 
the dato, to convince his followers of the 
safety of the hospital, consented to go 

















MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


there for treatment for blood-poisoning. 
Instead of getting better, however, he grew 
worse. Then he had himself carried home, 
as he thought, to die. He lived, however, 
and one of General Wood’s aides went to 
him and asked him why he had left the 
hospital at such imminent risk to his life. 
He answered, simply: “If I had died in 
the hospital, none of my people would ever 
have gone there again.” 

Probably more Americans are familiar 
with what Leonard Wood accomplished in 
Cuba than with his career in the Philip- 
pines. 

We all of us remember that it was his 
courage and knowledge which made possible 
the final experiments which have led to the 
practical elimination of that once terrible 
scourge—yellow fever. Many of us remem- 
ber how Leonard Wood built up the school 
system of Cuba until, when he left, Cuba 


_eared for in good schoolhouses, with well- 


paid native teachers, 256,000 pupils at an 
expenditure of $4,000,000 a year out of a 
total revenue of $17,000,000. Mr. Sears, in 
his chapter on “The Administrator,” re- 


counts other statesmanlike acts of General 
Wood which are proofs of his constructive 

ower. Among these may be mentioned 

ere his cleansing of the Augean stables of 
the Cuban law courts, his revision of the 
election and marriage laws, his handling of 
the development ct the Cuban railways, 
his settlement of the tremendously difti- 
cult problem of the relationship between 
the Spanish Government and the Roman 
Catholie Church, and, last but not least, his 
reconciliation of the leaders among the 
Cuban and Spanish factions of the newly 
born Republic. 

As Mr. Sears says, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, when Leonard Wood came 
to leave Cuba, Theodore Roosevelt wrote : 


Leonard Wood four years ago went down to 
Cuba, has served there ever since, has ren- 
dered services to that country of the kind 
which if performed three thousand years ago 
would have made him a hero mixed up with 
the sun god in various ways; a man who 
devoted his whole life through those four 
years, who thought of nothing else, did nothing 
else, save to try to bring up the standard of 
political and social life in that island, to teach 
the people after fourccenturies of misrule that 
there were such things as governmental right- 
eousness and honesty and fair play for all men 
on their merits as men. 


Nor is it to be wondered at that when 
Lord Cromer, perhaps the greatest of mod- 
ern colonial administrators, retired from 
Egypt and he was told that he could name 
his successor, he said that, unfortunately, 
the best man was unavailable since he was 
an American citizen named Leonard 
Wood. 

Because this is a record of the man who 
won these two tributes even this inadequate 
volume is distinctly worth while. Some day 
a biography of Leonard Wood will be writ- 
ten in which the whole story of his career 
will be told. There are those who think 
that the final chapters of such a biography 
will be as interesting as any which could at 
present be written. Tony one is privileged 
to guess what these final chapters may con- 
tain. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
David Vallory. By Francis Lynde. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This romance of the life of a civil engi- 
neer in a rough — is also the story of 
a man with a “Jekyll and Hyde” con- 
science—one kind of conscience for his 
sag J | ease relations in his private 
ife, and another for his business actions 
the parallel of which in private life would 
disgust him. 


Ground Swell (The). By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Houghton Mifflin Tomneen, Botien, 


Mrs. Foote’s stories are always welcome. 
This one unfolds the troubles and joys of 
a cultivated, unselfish father and mother in 
the problems of their grown-up daughters. 
The setting is picturesque, the manner 
gentle and pleasing. 

Mummery. A Tale of Three Idealists. By Gil- 


bert Cannan. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


That disregard of the practical and con- 
ventional which we call the artistic tem- 
perament here buffets about the per- 
sonal relations of a brilliant designer, a 
girl who suddenly blazes forth as an actress 
of genius, and an unworldly —— man 
of idealistic nature. The pictures of stage 
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life and the character of a jovial and tem- 

pestuous actor-manager give humor and 

zest. 

Marriage While You Wait. By J. E. Buck- 
rose. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 

The story of a war marriage in haste 
which was perilously near disaster, but is 
saved by the good sense of the young 
couple. They find that romance must be 
followed by the complete understanding of 
each other, which short-time lovers can- 
not possibly have. The novel has both 
light and serious sides. 
jea Bride The). By Ben Ames Williams. 

The Maemillan Company, New York. 

A thrilling and eventful tale of a whal- 
ing voyage in which the captain’s new-made 
bride undergoes adventure and danger, 
and sees men’s courage and honor tested 
to the utmost. As a sea romance the book 
is forceful; as a study of character it is 
subtle; and as a piece of writing it is 
not unworthy to be classed with the sea 
fiction of Conrad and Snaith. 

Servant of Reality (A). By Phyllis Bottome. 
The Century Company, New York. 

A painful situation with psychological 
suffering in the background is treated with 
skill, quick movement, and dramatic tense- 
ness. 

Shasta of the Wolves. By Olaf Baker. Illus- 
trated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The old motive of the wolf-nursed child 
is here employed in a graphic tale of ani- 
mal and forest life. 

Strongest (The) (Les Plus Fort). By Georges 
ae. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 

ity. 

The fact that this novel was written by 
Georges Clemenceau will attract many to 
it who may expect to find in it a great 
work of literature. They will be disap- 
pointed. It is not such a work. The char- 
acters are crudely drawn, there is lack of 

erspective, and the style is stodgy. “ Les 

lus Fort” means the forces which control 
the destinies of men and women and even 
of boys and girls. The idealist of that day 
twenty years ago when the book was 
written, like many idealists to-day, had 

vivid notions enough; but to “les plus 

fort” they represented only a repellent 

uritanism. The impulses towards a 
fife beyond mere material power are ex- 
pressed by one of the two principal char- 
acters. Both are warring for power over a 
young girl. The man of physical power 
wins and the man of spiritual force loses, 
but the end of the book indicates his ulti- 
mate victory. 

World Shut Out (The). By Norval Richard- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This romance is redolent of the charm 
and beauty of Italy. It is one of. the 
comparatively few novels that satisfy in 
style and manner as well as in story 
interest. An American grandson of a 
stern Italian princess of medieval grim- 
ness becomes heir to her estate and en- 
counters mysteries, some pleasant, others 
tragical. There are quaint and amusing 
Italian family servants and a capitally 
drawn old-fashioned avvocato. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Children’s Life of the Bee (The). By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Selected and Arranged by Alfred 
Sutro and Herschel Williams. Illustrated. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

This is an abridgment of “ The Life of 
the Bee,” making it more suitable for chil- 
dren. The charm of the original book re- 
mains with this adaptation ; indeed, the 
author's own language is usually followed 
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in a translation that preserves his felicity 
of style. 
David Blaize and the Blue Door. By E. F 


— The George H. Doran Company, New 
ork. 


Several years ago Mr. Benson wrote a 
story about this same David in his lively 
schoolboy stage. Here we have David as a 
small child. Jolly things happened to him 
when he went through the blue door, and 
only “ Alice in Wonderland” saw more 
wonderful and topsyturvy queer sights 
than David. ’ : 

Dragon-Flies (The). By Donal Hamilton 
Haines. Illustrated. ‘Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A tale of the air service by the author 
of “The Adventures of Théophile” which 
our readers liked so well. It is well suited 
for boys, but will please men also. Inci- 
dentally one acquires valuable knowledge 
about planes in air tactics. 

Hidden Aerial (The). By Lewis E. Theiss. II- 
lustrated. ‘The W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 

Radio activityin war time is used inge- 
niously by patriotic boys who understand 
wireless. They thwart spies and discover 
hidden apparatus. The incidentsare worked 
out with reasonableness and the tale is 
stirring without being incredible. 
Maeterlinck’s Dogs. By Georgette Leblanc- 

Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 

Here is the holiday gift for the dog- 
lover! These charming stories of dogs are 
by Madame Maeterlinck; they are told 
with genuine art, and, more, are permeated 
with the real affection of a devoted ad- 
mirer of dogkind. 

Peep at the Front (A). Stories of the Great 
War for Boys and Girls. By Inez N. McFee. 


Illustrated. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

When We Were Little. Children’s Rhymes 
of Oyster Bay. By Mary Fanny Youngs. 
Introduction by the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


This is a volume of pleasant verses de- 
scriptive and interpretive of the life among 
the children of the older community of 
Oyster Bay. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, among which are two delightful 
pictures of Quentin and Archie Roosevelt. 
Wigwam Wonder Tales. By William Thomp- 

son. Illustrated, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Anatomy of Society (The). By Gilbert Cannan. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Here is a contribution to the sea of 
human thought on the subject of social 
readjustment. The chapters are stimulat- 
ing, but the reader lays down the book 


without being conscious of any definite: 


remedy for the human maladjustments that 
are so graphically pictured. 


Books in General. By Solomon Eagle. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. 

Here are whimsical little essays that will 
interest bookish people rather than the 
“ general reader.”’ There is a vein of spon- 
taneous humor in them that is typified in 
the author’s’ exordium: “I shall have done 
all I hope to do if I have produced the 
sort of book that one reads in, without 
tedium, for ten minutes before one goes to 
sleep.” He has done it. 

Storyjof Our National Ballads (The). By 
C. A. Browne. Illustrated. The ‘Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

The stories of most of our National 
songs (the author’s use of the word ballad 
is hardly exact) are told in this volume 
in a delightfully interesting manner. The 
book opens with a discussion of “ Yankee 
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Doodle” and ends with an account of the 
marching songs of the great war. 


WAR BOOKS 
Books in the War. The Romance of Library 
War Service. By Theodore Wesley Koch. 


Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York. 


The author’s account of the work done 
by the book in the war will interest every 
one who loves books’ or wishes to learn 
how to make them useful as an educational 
influence. It is no dry-as-dust narrative, 
but is replete with entertaining incident 
and is embellished with many pictures. 
Heroic Record of British Navy (The). By 

Archibald Hurd and H. H. Bashford. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City. 

A complete and vivid record of the part 
of the British navy in the war. The chap- 
ter, “ The Coming of the Americans,” will 
be of especial interest to readers on this 
side of the Atlantic. The authors pay a 
generous tribute to the part men and ships 
of the United States aoe in the war, 
, wage the remark of the commander of 
the first American naval unit to reach 
European waters as typical of the spirit of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy throughout the war. The 
American’s reply, when asked how soon 
they would be ready for duty, was, “As 
soon as we are refueled, sir.” 

Last Diary of the Great War (A). By Samuel 
Pepys, Jr. Illustrated. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 

As with the former volume by this ficti- 
tious descendant of the great Pepys, this 
book cleverly follows the style and manner 
of “ Pepys’ Diary.” It recounts in an inter- 
esting way the daily incidents and events of 
the latter part of the Great War as seen 
and heard by a London clubman. The pic- 
tures are well done and highly amusing. 


SCIENCE 

Homing With the Birds. By Gene Stratton- 

Porter. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City. 

Like Mrs. Porter’s “ Friends in Feath- 
ers,” this is a delightful near-at-hand talk 
about bird home hfe by an intimate friend 
of the birds. In her nature study and 
skilled bird photography’ the author has 
seen many curious incidents in the ad- 
ventures and family struggles of birds, 
and she tells about them with spirit and 
enthusiasm. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Story of Our Merchant Marine (The). B 


Willis J. Abbot. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead 
Co., New York. 


Men in the fo’e’s’le, ships’ apprentices, 
and the host of boys on land a long for 
a seafaring career will find this book an 
interesting and informative one. Other 
readers, who may wonder what is to be- 
come of our merchant marine when the 
war stimulus of ship-building is over, will 
be interested in the author’s views on this 
subject. 

Town Improvement. 
Evans, M.L.A. Illustrated. 
Co., New York. 

To other arts has now been added the 
art of city planning. This art includes not 
only the planning of cities and parks and 
streets with proper perspective and with 
some idea as to the resultant effect upon 
the life of the community involved ; city 
planning, or, as the present author says, 
“'Town Improvement,” also means.a con- 
sideration of such problems as water sup- 
ply, sewerage, the disposition of docks, and 
the establishment of schools and. sehool 
playgrounds. ‘The present volume is won- 
derfully comprehensive; apparently it 
suggests solutions for almost every prob- 
lem that can confront a community. 


By Frederick Noble 
D. Appleton & 
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A Fresh Richness 


Sahin ITH their beautifully balanced proportions, 
CLP pleasing color harmonies, smart leathers and 
Victoria se 

scrupulously correct finishing details, and cheerful 
Town Car indoor comfort, Winton Six closed cars are 
Limousine exceptionally delightful. New touches of grace, 
a fresh richness of effect, and, above all else, 
a new motor of surprising flexibility and power, 
await your approval in our newest designs. Your 
monogram on a Winton Six closed car means 
well-being and happiness for you and yours. May 
we send you literature > 











The Winton Company ! 


102 Berea Road,*Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Winton Oil Engines (belt drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating 
Sets are produced by the Engine Works of the Winton Company. Write us your needs. 
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| INDUSTRIAL 
McCutcheon’s PROGRESS 
Christmas Handkerchiefs 


Believing that the advance of business is a subj 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
eussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include pa: hs 
McCutcheon Handkerchiefs make ideal 
ux \@y/ Holiday gifts. Their beauty expresses 
: {yz the Christmas Spirit, while their useful- 
_é=% ness makes them always appreciated. 
Keg. Trade Mart CF course, they are all Pure Linen. 
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of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 


THE PROPOSED MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY EXPOSITION 


rQNHE Mississippi Valley comprises much 
of the most productive territory of 
the United States. It is a vast empire 
whose conquest was eagerly sought from 
the days of the early French explorers, 
when La Salle first floated down the 
“Father of Waters.” 

This territory has an area of more than 
one and three-quarter million square miles 
and a population of sixty millions. It in- 
cludes twenty-one entire States and parts 
of five others. It contains the greatest nat- 
ural water highways in the world. It is the 
center of the packing industry, the greatest 
producer of agricultural implements in the 
world, and contains the largest iron and 
steel ——s center in the country. It 
can ship direct from many of its larger 
cities by boat to any foreign seaport. Many 
of its sources of wealth are still in their in- 
fancy and capable of much greater devel- 
opment, including vast tracts of fertile farm 
land, water supply for power and irrigation, 
and rich ore, coal, and oil producing dis- 
tricts. 

The projectors of the Mississippi Valley 
Exposition propose to bring more closely 
together the business interests of this great 
territory for the advancement of their com- 
mon interests and the development of trade 
in general. The first exposition will be held 
in St. Louis in March, 1920. Buyers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, business men, and 
the general public will be invited to attend. 
Each State in the Mississippi Valley will be 
asked to make an exhibit of its resources, 
and the manufacturers’ association of every 
city of importance will distribute literature 
telling the advantages of that city as a 
manufacturing center and its dock and 
wharf facilities. 

The organizers of the Exposition have 
these definite purposes in mind as outlined 
in a statement by the Executive Committee : 


PROPOSED PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EXPOSITION 


“To be organized on the basis of other 
public-spirited organizations — non-profit 
sharing and formed for the purpose of 
the development of the resources of the 
Mississippi Valley, to cultivate closer rela- 
tionship between the Mississippi Valle 
and Latin America, and to co-operate with 
other organizations which are working for 
this purpose. 

" To assemble annually, or oftener, in 
some city in the Mississippi Valley, for the 


Cultivate THE LUXURY OF period of two weeks, the exhibits of States 


showing their agricultural, mineral, and 


; Your Beauty PERFECT FRUIT timber resources ; exhibits of cities, show- 
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For Men—Tape and cord effects, 
50c each and up. 
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Initial Handkerchiefs, $7.80, 9.00, 
E 12.00, 15.00 dozen and up. 


Printed Handkerchiefs—newly im- 
ported, $1.50 each, 
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> For Ladies—Hand-Embroidered, 
35c, 50c, 65c, 75c each and up. 


Appenzell Hand-Embroidered, 50c 
each and up. 





Initial Handkerchiefs, $2.00, 3.00, 
4.00, 6.00 dozen and up. 





For Children—White and col- 
ored Hand-Embroidered, 25c 
each and up, 


Orders by mail will receive just as careful 
execution as if selection were made in 
person at our store. Simply give general 
description and price of Handkerchiefs 
desired and you may feel assured of 
perfect satisfaction. 
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Send for our new 32-page Fall and Winter Catalogue and 
let it solve your shopping probl. Mailed free on request. 
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The Proposed Mississippi Valley Exposition 


(Continued) . 
States Government, and particularly its 
Commerce Department ; the Governments 
of the various States of the Mississippi 
Valley, and its various organizations as 
chambers of commerce, manufacturing asso- 
ciations, ete. 

“ To bring buyers to the Exposition, and 
especially attract the attention of foreign 
buyers. 

“To advertise the Exposition in foreign 
countries, particularly those of Latin Amer- 
ica; and to make a special effort to assemble 
and exhibit the resources and products of 
Latin America. 

“To provide for the securing of bonded 
warehouse —— by which goods from 
foreign countries for exhibit purposes shall 
be placed in the Exposition para free.” 


THE NEW GIRL 
BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


One hears repeatedly the ejaculation 
“OQ Boy!” but it will soon change to 
“QO Girl!” if the present tendency of girls 
learning boys’ trades continues, and it bids 
fair to, judging by the female enrollment 
in masculine lines of endeavor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, in Seattle. 
Scorning rouge and the powder-puff, one 














ONLY WOMAN STUDENT ENROLLED IN “ BLACK- 
SMITH’S COURSE” AT UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, SEATTLE 
Miss Myer aspires to be a farmer raising wheat 
and stock, and she is preparing to make herself 
useful as a mechanic 


poner, in particular, at the “U” is im- 
vibing knowledge of works in iron with 
the forge; in other words, she is learning 
the trade of blacksmith, and is the only 
female student taking this course at the 
University. The course is designated “ En- 
gineering Forging,” but a forge where 
iron or metal is wrought by heating and 
hammering is the goal toward which this 
young girl is working. The anvil chorus 
attracts her, while jazz strains hold no lure. 
Her highest ambition is to be mistress of a 
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Film 
on Teeth 


Is What Discolors— 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High 
Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are Wrecked by It 


That slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the major tooth 
destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 


It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve it. So millions find 
that teeth discolor and decay despite their daily brushing. 


The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save the teeth if it leaves that 
film around them. 


After years of searching, dental science has found a way to combat 
film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory tests. Now 
leading dentists everywhere are urging its constant use. And we supply 
a 10-Day Tube to anyone who asks. Thus countless homes have 
now come to employ this scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the coupon for it. Then note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed at these ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
|.armful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed impossible. 


Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless activating method. Because of 
patents it is found in Pepsodent alone. 


For your own sake and your children’s sake we urge immediate trial, Compare 
the results with your present methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists 
Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 767, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


. 
. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy 5 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the , 
fixed film disappears. ® 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER } 


How supremely important to us are certain 
letters! With what strength, yet how delicately 
they convey their friendly messages! 


A sympathetic interpreter is the stationery 
that bears them. Crane’s Linen Lawn owns a 
smartness which appeals to the conservative 
and to the liberal, and which only its honour- 
able. ancestry permits. 

All good stationery departments can show you the 
five smart envelope shapes—Whitley, Premier, 


Intervale, Geraldine and Copley—any one of which 
you may select with confidence. 


Usable samples sent on request for 
twenty-five cents 


























Intervale Whitley 








“Premier (Geraldine 
Copley 


The name of ‘‘Raveledge Vellum’’ appropriately 
_ describes one of the Crane papers that will please 
the woman who desires a touch of the unusual. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The New Girl (Continued) 

farm, with chickens, cows, hogs, and all 
such as contribute to the “joys” of ranch 
life. The desire to learn blacksmithin 
emanated from her ambition to be a uel 
farmer, and as such to know somewhat 
about mechanics, so she is giving her time 
to learning how to fashion Spolts and bars 
from rough iron as well as to point a plow- 
share. 

This energetic girl does not balk at roll- 
ing up her sleeves and working to attain 
her ambition. She intends to earn her con- 
templated farm, then to manage it person- 
ally. 

A profession that is finding favor with 
University co-eds is engineering, and sur- 
veying holds a greater charm for some of 
these students than does motoring or danc- 
ing. Now the fair student is preparing to 
accomplish feats hitherto attempted only 
by the sterner sex, and being a girl is no 
handicap to the laying out of water systems, 
parks, streets, and other public utilities. 

Engineering and surveying, hitherto 
thought eligible professions only for men, 
have had the bars of sex removed, and girl 
students are invading the field, with deter- 
mination to poor. Sr whatsoever their 
brothers deem accomplishable in these 
professions. 

The University has already graduated 
women doctors and lawyers, with a female 
blacksmith nearing the graduation goal 
and women engineers on the highroad 
toward laurels; nor have the fair students 
at this seat of learning neglected to delve 
into the secrets of interior decorating. 
Already there are several girl experts in 
this line of endeavor, who during the vaca- 
tion months earn tidy sums decorating in- 
teriors of Seattle homes. This profession 
is one that women should be well adapted 
for, as they have a finer sense of the artis- 
tic and the home atmosphere has a stronger 
appeal to them than to male adherents of 
the profession. 

The University of Washington admits 
no bar of sex to women’s choice of studies 
in this institution ; woman may study either 
blacksmithing or home economics, which- 
ever she wills. But thus far there is no 
record of men invading the women’s realms 
of endeavor, though a revulsion may be 
imminent, as there is a great dearth of 
women domestics. And who will keep the 
home fires burning while the woman fans 
the blacksmith’s anvil sparks with the bel- 


lows, women go on journeys surveying and - 


engineering, and wander far afield in other 
industries hitherto thought of only by men? 

Mere man may chop the firewood and 
do other chores about the house necessary 
for the upkeep of the family hearth; but 
will the turning worm of domestic unrest 
compel him to remain at home to do the 
cooking, chamberwork, laundry, and the 
other multitudinous household duties that 
contribute toward keeping the home fires 
burning, while mother, wife, daughter, or 
sister goes forth to tackle the men’s jobs 
and bring home the bacon? 

Meanwhile, in Seattle, elevators are 
being manipulated by women ; some down- 
town mail is being delivered by women 
carriers ; women are donning overalls and 
building their own homes; women judges 
— over some of the courts, women 
awyers are at the bar, women are on the 
juries ; women figure as doctors, dentists, 
aurists, oculists, and optometrists ; in fact, 
there seems to be no limit to woman’s 
endeavor, and no Jonger does anybody 
marvel at her vocations, This is woman’s 


day. O Girl!!! . 
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F you want to remain on friendly terms with 

your fountain pen, if you want the pen to 

start right in on high the moment the point 
touches the paper, and stay there until the job is 
finished, use Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink. First 
wash the pen thoroughly, preferably let it stay 
in water overnight. Give the pen a chance to 
work for you as it should. You will be pleased, 
too, with the strong, rich Carter blue. 


CARTER’S 
FOUNTAIN PEN INK 


like Carter’s Writing Fluid, passes nine rigid labo- 
ratory tests before it is allowed to leave the fac- 
tory. You are insured absolute uniformity of 
product — guaranteed the old pre-war blue, the 
easy flow, the freedom from sediment and cor- 
rosion, the ultimate jet black and unquestioned 
permanency of record. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York Chicago Montreal 

















CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Wnting Fluid 9 Cico Paste 12 Carbon Papers Typewriter Ribbons 

10 Fountain Pen Inks Photolibrary Paste Copying Inks VelVet Showcard Colors 

11 Red Ink (Carmine) Cement Drawing Inks White and Gold Inks 
Realblack Ink Glue Pencils indelible Inke Violet. Green and Blue Inks 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
9592 $62 $790 3490 19.00 & § 

You can save money by wear- "I 

ing W.L.Douglasshoes,the best 
known shoes inthe world. Sold 
by 106W.L.Douglasownstores - , 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 
instyle,comfortandservicethat 
can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid forthem. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost, 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe values for the money in this country. They aretheleaders 
everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and price stamped on the bottom. 


If W. L. Douglas shoes cannot be obtained in President 
our vicinivy, order direct from factory by mail, ¥. %, poveL.se Smee co. 
arcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Illus- au. oy ere 


trated Catalog showing how to order by mail. 
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CONSUMER 


BY GRAHAM CAMPBELL 


What’s all this nonsense about labor? 
~Producer and consumer ? 

I’m a consumer myself ; 

I consume about ten meals a week 

At the Grill Café. 

Labor is good to me. 

Labor is the Greek girl 

With a broad tired face 

And a homing look in her eyes. 

Mornings I sit at the counter with her 

While she drinks her coffee ; 

We talk about her husband, 

About business and the weather— 

I noticed to-day I had cream on my pudding 

While the other consumers had milk. 

If consumers would sit at the counter 

And talk about weather and husbands, 

They would have cream on their puddings 

And there would be no nonsense about 

labor. 


A PLACE FOR THE OX 


BY J. T. BARTLETT 


The ox was the nearly exclusive source of 
animal draught power used, East and West, 
in pioneer settlement of most of the United 
States. Before the era of glorified steam, 
setting in with the Civil War, the ox fitted 
a round hole like a round peg expressly, 
expertly fashioned for it. He was sure, safe, 
strong, long-winded. The cheap, coarse 
roughage he existed on when required— 
feed that a horse would refuse, or, eating, 
fail in his work—the ox converted into 
the most powerful energy known among 
the ordinary draught animals. When he 
reached maturity, ordinarily at five to six 
a he was fattened and slaughtered for 

eef—not the best of beef, not comparable 
with that of quickly matured steers, yet 
good, honest beef, and cheap. 

The ox was a very Gibraltar of reliance 
under the most trying vicissitudes of the 
pioneer caravan in uncharted deserts and 
mountains. The ox is a hero almost wholly 
unhonored for his part in bringing under 
organized rule and settlement, not 2 Tae the 
Eastern States, but the great empire be- 
yond the Mississippi. Ox power was the 
universal force aie whieh in the early 
days the prairie schooner sailed. 

The idea of steam power as a substitute 
for ox power seems ponte yet it was not 
the horse, but the steam railway, speeding 
up our entire agricultural, industrial, and so- 
cial organization, which made untenable the 
ox’s major place in American agriculture, a 
epee far above the horse, which he held 

or more than half of our National history. 

There are instances, for that matter, 
of actual competition between the “ iron 
horse” and the flesh-and-blood ox. At 
Concord, New Hampshire, a few months 
ago, a flour milling company owning a pri- 
vate siding purchased a switching engine to 
shift its cars. A general reorganization of 
the company’s plant led to the change 
from oxen, which for above fifty years had 
pulled the company’s empty and loaded 
freight cars, and done it well. 

The tractor may erroneously be pre- 
sumed by some to deliver to the ox a final 
knock-out blow, finishing the work which 
the draught horse popularly, but the steam- 
engine really, nearly accomplished. This is 
not correct. The menace of the tractor and 
that newer farm accessory, the motor 
truck, is entirely to the draught horse, the 
passing of which from its now strong posi- 
tion in American agriculture is imminent. 
Fifty years hence the farm draught horse 
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A Place for the Ox (Continued) 
may be more of a curiosity than the ox is 
to many now. 

In Europe prior to the great war, when 
land and not the man, as in the United 
States, was at the premium, and where per 
acre yield was the objective in agriculture, 
contrasting with the high per capita, 
human unity yield, which is the American 

oal, the ox eld a very important place. 
n Asia and Africa his relation to agricul- 
ture is even more important. 

The ox is as slow as cold molasses. That 
is his failing. His place in extensive agri- 
culture in this mechanical age of America 
must be a minor one. The average Ameri- 
can farmer, plowing, cultivating, and har- 
vesting two acres to raise the food the 
French farmer does on one, obviously 
must be a power farmer to survive. He 
cannot use oxen. Soon.he will see he can- 
not use draught horses. That, at least, is 
the trend of the times. 

The ox nevertheless has a special place 
in American agriculture, and he is grow- 
ing to it. He practically became extinct 
early in the twentieth century. His num- 
bers are now on the increase throughout 
Eastern back-hill country, and, surprising 
though it may be to many, he participated 
ereditably in producing in war time the 
biggest field crops the Northeastern States 
rm 4 grown in years. His niche is on back 
farms, distant from the railway, where 
farming is secondary to lumber production. 
These back farmers grow one excellent 
crop of white pine in a lifetime on their 
rough pastures, sell cordwood annually, 
and get their cconomical living as they go 
from small, rough, rocky fields. Oxen 
easily do their little plowing. Oxen fune- 
tion better than horses in their rough, 
ticklish winter logging work. Oxen cost 
little to keep, and sell up to $200 a head 
when killed for beef. They are excellent 
money-makers under the mentioned condi- 
tions, which are fairly widespread in back 
country of the Eastern slope. 

So blacksmiths are learning that nearly 
lost art, the shoeing of oxen. Farmers 
are studying the lore of the venerable ox- 
trainers and teamsters. The dark-red Devon 
is the ideal breed for oxen. He matures 
slowly, but is matchless for work and 
“looks.” And looks count, too. The gen- 
uine Yankee admires well-bred ox-flesh as 
he does hardly anything else, and will pay 
for it. One New Hampshire family—the 
Coes—which has bred Devons for genera- 
tions, lined up five fancy trained yoke, sold 
at a New England fall fair. Two pairs, 
ten months old, sold for $160 and $195; 
one two-year-old pair, not specially fed, 
brought $225; and another pair, expertly 
grown, yet the same age, $330. Av pair 
of mature six-year-olds brought $515. 
These oxen were- bought for work and 
ultimate beef by farmers of that thrifty 
Yankee strain to whom, proverbially, a cent 
is as big as the top of a stove. The family 
which raised them made a good profit. 

Though many styles of ox harness have 
been devised and some are sold commer- 
cially, though annually at Eastern rural 
fairs trained oxen in buggies amuse the 
crowd, still the standard working rig of 
the ox remains, as it has for centuries, the 
yoke. The farmer drives with an ox-stick. 
He can ride if the oxen are well trained 
and the going good, but it is generally 
more pleasant to walk. The ox has power, 
and then power, and reserve supply of 
power to burn, but speed—well, it can’t be 
read or bred into him. 

Boulder, Colorado. 
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19 jC Flowers for “Tha giving 
id, Has ET flowers express your thankfulness for 
those friendships you hold dear. Send 
Thanksgiving Day greetings of flowers. Chrys- 
anthemums were never so gorgeous, such glowing 
tokens of prosperity and peace as this year. In 


fact, all flowers. seem to anticipate this season’s 
wonderful message. 

















Make your home bright with flowers and growing 
plants. The selection your florist has to offer is 


now particularly beautiful. 


Your local florist, with- 
in a few hours, can 
deliver fresh flowers in 
any city or town in the 
United States and 
Canada through the 
Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Service. 












The florist displaying the sign 
“Say it with Flowers” is a 
member of the Society of 
American Florists, and has 
advantages that he can pass 
along to you when you buy 
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If thin, bui/d up. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce ! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN— 
as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
plain how 87,000 refined women 
have done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All in 
your own room—in a surprisingly 
short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 

I build your vitality so that all 
sorts of physical ailments are re- 
lieved by Nature’s methods —no 
drugs nor medicines. | strengthen 
your heart, teach you how to stand 
to walk and breathe correctly. 1 
have spent 16 years at this work— 
leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet telling how to stand 
and walk correctly is free. Shall I 
mail it to you NOW? If later you 
desire my services you will find the 
cost most reasonable. Write me. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, Chicago 






§4.°° fo 45.30 


Twin Beds 


Wy #5. fo #700 





Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as authority on condt- 
tioning women as training camps have conditioned our men, 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL 


BY R. HEBER HOWE, JR. 


If you could see the Germs Most careful parents, when they have 


* decided to send their boy to a boarding- 
in your Thr oat — school, investigate a number of the rep- 
utable schools of the region and then 

HE sight would more than convince you of the vital invariably make their choice because of 
necessity of throat protection. The throat is the natural location, equipment, head master, scholar- 
gateway for germs to enter the body. The many folds and ship record, social or athletic advantage, or 
crevices back of the teeth and tongue offer an ideal breeding for other reasons save one—the best school 


. . for their particular son. It is also extraor- 
ground for germs of all kinds. There they wait for the first dinery how manny splaidbdeanh ese annh te 


favorable chance to invade the system and that chance comes boarding-schools which have been: chosen 
whenever the body happens to be a trifle below par, provided from advertisement or from catalogue de- 
always the germs are sufficiently numerous to overcome the scription alone. And, though not the inva- 
body’s natural defense. riable rule, the catalogues of schools are 
Our first duty, therefore, is to reduce germ-life usually inversely elaborate with their real 
in the throat to a safe minimum and a trustworthy worth. 
means of doing this lies in the regular use of Formamint It is not, however, the choice of a school 
Tablets. that concerns our attention, but the co- 
Little tablets, handy, operation with the school after the choice 
pons - taste, — — has been made. 
in the saliva a most ef- Thi : 
fective, yet harmless, germi- i This should be the daily resolve of all 
aide thet seusches out ond parents having boys away at boarding- 
destroys germs in the most ™ school, provided at the outset they have 
secluded corners of the ee satisfied themselves of the soundness of the 
throat. Taken regularly, school itself: “ Without depreciating our 
they not only soothe away ; parental loyalty, give us strength sufficient 
irritation, but help prevent @ to uphold in disciplinary crises the author- 
serious infection, such as ity of the institution of our choice. Not the 
tonsillitis, influensa, ete. institution alone, but its integral parts— 
More than 5000 American phy- P masters and rules of work and play.” 
sicians have endorsed them Some parents are curiously unconscious 
res of the reputation they give their sons. 
1¢ All Druggists , Let me contrast two recent conversations. 
ii agiee “ ei: The other day I met a proud parent 
The Bauer Chemical Co. . of whose son heretofore t teow little. 
Inc. _ This was his father’s disclosure: “ My 
122 West 18th St. i boy is now at School. It is a splen- 
New York City did school,” he added, boldly apologetic. 
“Qh,” said I, “I thought he was at 
School.” “ No, he could not get along 
with his Latin master theré; the man 
should never teach boys!” “ But the school 
has a fine name,” I ventured. “ Well, it is, 


* 4 
ae oo, in my opinion, quite undeserved. At —— 
SHoctive these pleasant Joeis on the football team, is in one of the 
ae co best school societies, and doing well at his 
THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET bles, we will gladly mail work.” “You had no trouble,’ I asked, 
. — “in having —_ him after his with- 
Amd to pay drawal at ?”’ “ No, indeed ; they were 
or it today. glad to get him after hearing the facts.” 
“ How about the Latin?” I queried. “Joa 
has not mentioned it, and I am not surc .« 
is one of his studies now.” Both the boy 


and his father had joined the ranks of ex- 


USE FOR SALE || siisittqitton'comatn. 


4 








" . By curious coincidence, on the same da 
‘ et = ‘ I me a frail mother of an only son of 
” So whom [had never heard. “ I am hoping,” 
she said, “that my boy will find himself 
this coming year at school. . . . I was for- 
tunate in making him realize that he was 
not making the most of his opportunity 
when he was put on probation last January. 
. .. IT am sure he now understands that 
his punishment at —— was deserved and 
for his best interest. . . . He is only a boy, 
and is in the melting-pot. . . . It would bea 
pity to shake his confidence in the school’s 
sense of justice.” Here was a mother whose 
son had more than an even chance to be- 
come @ man. 

In these two incidents co-operation and 
lack of co-operation between parent and 
school are clearly apparent, and co-opera- 
tion is fundamental for success. Dr. Coit, 


Park Hill on the Hudson, Yonkers, N. ¥. Two hundred feet frontage by one one of the great schoolmasters of America, 
hundred and nineteen feet depth. Stone wall, beautiful trees and lawn, and elightfal used to say to his boys, “It is much more 





provements, good repair. For terms and further information, address 867, Outlook. 











view of Hudson River and the Palisades. Charming twelve-room house, modern im- important, young men, what bar masters 


think of you than what you think of your 
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Co-operation Between Parents and the School 
(Continued) 
masters ;” but there are many parents who 
carelessly instill into the minds of their 
sons the opposite view. 

In the matter of co-operation parents 
frequently need guidance, for there are 
parents whose idea of co-operation is not 
thet of the school. The mother of the 
homesick boy, always much to be praised 
for her parental affection, fails to co- 
operate by too frequent visits, too frequent 
letters, and cannot understand that to co- 
operate is to keep away. The parent, on 
the other hand, who sends his boy to a 
school which he has never seen, pays his 
tuition, and expects the school to > the 
rest does not realize that there is no substi- 
tute for parental responsibility and advice. 

A few other concrete cases of what is 
meant by co-operation may not be amiss. 
Most schools to-day ask their students to 
do what is known as “required summer 
reading.” All persons have a right to an 
opinion on worth-while literature, and all 
opinions do not agree; but these lists are 
prepared with care and purpose, whether 
they meet with general approval or not. It 
is difficult for the school and certainly not 
wise for the development of an amenable 
son to return him to his school in the 
autumn with the books unread, because 
those required were a “ridiculous lot.” 
There are parents who continually grumble 
because the school is not making their son 
work. “Why does he not stand better?” 
is their plaint. But plans for a trip to 
California during the Christmas recess are 
made and the school blamed because ob- 
durate over an early dismissal of the same 
boy to make the trip worth while in length. 
The parents had not noticed that the train 
reservations did not coincide with the 
school’s vacation. 

The saddest cases, however, are the ones 
where family pride is put before the de- 
velopment of a manly son. There have 
been cases where a lawyer has, as a last 
resort, been serit to argue to save expul- 
sion, though all good schools reserve the 
right at any time to sever a “— connec- 
tion for the common good. Boys have 
boasted, because told at home, that their 
father’s influence would save them from 
being expelled. These are pride-blind 
parents who care really nothing for the 
character development of their sons. And 
just as there are discouraging cases of this 
kind to deal with where the head master 
and the school, though ever so black- 
guarded, in requiring expulsion are in 
reality the boy’s only friend, there are the 
opposite cases that make school-teaching 
not only a satisfaction but effective. A 
father whose boy is in serious disciplinary 
trouble comes, at the school’s request, to be 
told of the situation. He asks for no 
minute examination of evidence; his boy 
is a boy and has erred. He asks the ver- 
dict, “ Expulsion or probation, which will 
be best for the boy?” “ Bill’s allright,” he 
says, “but he has a punky spot that must 
be replaced by soni Geen It’s not this 
temptation, but the next, that worries me. 
Against that he must get help.” 

Then there are the hundred other co- 
operations less important, but still of great 
value — the ailing of three hundred 
miles by a parent to be at the finish of a 
three-minute boat race simply “to show 
interest,” or a long journey after a hard 
day in the office: to attend a mediocre 
dramatic performance “ to show” the same 
“interest.” 

Co-operation and interest—if there could 
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Waltham " “ Des ~—— Prestige 
Movement Pa x Sees = Accuracy 


The Depollier Waterproof 
and Dustproof 
Strap Watch 


FIELD AND MARINE 
Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Depollier Waterproof Case now adopted by the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army for the saving 
of watch movements purchased during the war and for 
future use. Ordinary strap watches were not constructed 





to withstand the wear and tear of field duty. 


A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate movement 
from the injurious body heat of the arm, which has a 
tendency to dry or gum up the watch oil. 


Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid Gold Disk 
on Back and 15-J Waltham Movement - - $45.00 


Write for Booklet 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 


Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for 


Waltham Watches 


15 Maiden Lane ° New York, N. Y. 


Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877 


Patented 


Stamped U. S. A. only for the U. S. Army 




















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Noobnoxious springs bie 

or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 





















Shave dai/y 
Yernaoroinem WITH, 


lather contains the 


soothing, healing Res- 
inol medication. 
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THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST ,, w. 


376 
H. HUDSON, who wrote GREEN MANSIONS, THE 
NATURALIST IN LA PLATA, etc., is a book of so 

pleasant an intimacy with the simple yet hidden things of nature that 

one bas the sense of stepping through a magic door into a world of rich 
color and fascination. Octavo. Net, $3.50 


THE YOUNC VISITERS ,, paisy ASHFORD (age 9) 


with a preface by J. M. Barrie, has proved the literary surprise of the 
season. Mr. Salteena’s adventures in high society, as imagined by a 
child, make a masterpiece of unconscious humor. Declared to be “The 
funniest book in the world,’’ it bids fair to rival “ Alice” in popularity, 
and makes a joyful gift. Net, $1.00 


A LOITERER IN NEW ENCLAND ,,,, ueLen w. 
HENDERSON, whose LOITERER IN NEW YORK won such high 


praise a few years ago. With the same breadth of vision, soundness of 
judgment and charm of style, Miss Henderson here tells of the art 
treasures and historic places which fill beautiful and fascinating New 
England. Illustrated. Octavo. Net, $5.00 


LIFE AND DESTINY 6, the translation by ELLA WHEELER 
WILCOX of LEON DENIS fz 

















* famous work on life after death. M. Denis 
is one of the leaders of the spiritualistic movement on the continent and 
this is his most important contribution to the subject. Net, $1.75 


JOYCE KILMER: Poems, Essays and Letters 1,.: tis 


famous memorial edition edited with a memoir by Robert Cortes Holli- 
day has been listed as a Best Seller continuously since publication is 
indicative of the affectionate esteem in which the hero-poet is held. 

Two volumes. Octavo. Net, $5.00 


The Year’s Notable Fiction 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE ,.,, w. somerset 


MAUGHAM, author of OF HUMAN BONDAGE, is generally conceded 
to be the outstanding novel of the autumn season—one of the books that 
must be read. This story of a stock broker turned artist is daringly and 


brilliantly original. Net, $1.75 


DANGEROUS DAYS A story of American life to-day by 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, author of THE AMAZING INTER- 


LUDE, K, BAB, etc., is a romance of fine proportions, clear in vision, 
absorbing in sheer story interest and wholesome in its outlook on the 
crisis which comes in the lives of men and women of the story. Net, $1.60 


MRS MARDEN ,, RopeRT HICHENS, author of THE 
GARDEN OF ALLAH, is remarkable for its swift directness of narrative 
and its realistic mirroring of the world-wide interest in psychic manifes- 
tations. A book that is being widely read and discussed. Net, $1.75 


JEREMY is a tale of happy childhood joyously remembered by 
HUGH WALPOLE. who wrote. THE SECRET CITY, FORTITUDE, 
THE GREEN MIRROR, and is now on an extended visit to America. 
“To say that it is beautifully written is superfluous, Mr. Walpole’s 
artistry being so well known to all.” —New York Times. Net, $1.75 


SIMONETTA ,,, EDWIN LEFEVRE, author of THE PLUN- 


DERERS, stands out from the mass of romances by reason of its rare 
beauty. Mr. Lefévre combines Modern America, Ancient Italy and 
mystery in a memorable love story. Net, $1.50 


SANCTUS SPIRITUS AND COMPANY ,, 55. 
WARD A. STEINER, author of THE IM is a novel 


born of its author’s own strangely romantic life. It is the story of a lad 
who, having emigrated to America, later returns to his old home in 


Czecho-Slovakia. Net, $1.60 


These books are at all bookshops ready for your Christmas selection. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Co-operation Between Parents and the School 
(Continued) 
be more of these shown by parents more 
boys would become men, more parents 
would be satisfied with the boarding-school 
of their choice, and incidentally fewer 
school-teachers would grow bald and gray. 


THE RETURNED SOLDIER 


In the October number of “Scribner's 
Magazine” appeared a very interesting 
article entitled “ European Unrest and the 
Returned Soldier.” The author, if I un- 
derstand him rightly, is of the opinion 
that the future of Europe is in the hands 
of the demobilized soldiers, and that these 
soldiers have unfortunately become brutal- 
ized by their experiences of the last four 
years. Now if these theories of Lieutenant 
de Man are true, it would appear that 
Europe is doomed to undergo another 
period of the dark ages unless the various 
governments take immediate steps to col- 
lect all their ex-soldiers in reformatories 
and subject them to a rigid course of soul 
culture which may ultimately rid them of 
that bestiality acquired in fighting for their 
country. I gather that Lieutenant de Man 
has a very low opinion of the average 
European soldier. “ Ignorant workers and 
peasants,” he calls them, compared to 
whom any ten-year-old American school- 
boy is an enlightened philosopher. For 
any ten-year-old schoolboy in the United 
States could have given a more intelligent 
answer as to what the war was about than 
nine-tenths of the men in the Belgian unit 
that Lieutenant de Man commanded. Now 
this is a very remarkable tribute to Ameri- 
can education, but I question whether it is 
entirely just to the Bel ians. I know noth- 
ing of the two hundred men Lieutenant de 
Man commanded, but I have met a good 
cy A Belgians since 1914, and it seemed to 
me that they had a very clear idea of what 
htey were fighting for. Indeed, as far as 
Belgium was concerned, it did not require 
a very high order of intellect to under- 
stand the causes of the war. 

War is certainly a grim business, but I 
fancy that to Lieutenant de Man it must 
have been even more horrible than to most 
intelligent men. “ Let there be no mis- 
understanding about it,” he said ; “ fighting 
in the great war... could not be done with- 
out appealing to, encouraging, and develop- 
ing the worst of the lower animal instincts 
of mankind.” If that has been Lieutenant 
de Man’s personal experience, I am pro- 
foundly sorry for him. I am, however, de- 
voutly thankful that his theories of train- 
ing were not adopted by any English or 
American officer under whom I had the 
pleasure of serving during the last four 
years. But Lieutenant de Man goes even 
further. He says that “every soldier who 
has been through it has a duty to fight the 
misconception of war by home-stayers or 
non-combatant soldiers as an occupation 
that promotes the development of the 
higher virtues of manhood.” It is here 
that I beg to take exception with him. 
Does Lieutenant de Man really mean that 
it is our duty to go home and tell the 
families of those men who were wounded 
or killed that they are entirely wrong if 
they think that their sons, brothers, or 
iesthende were ennobled by their great sac- 
rifice, that as a matter of fact they would 
only have been a menace to society ? 

Evidently the author has a po | deal of 
the primitive man about him. If he were 
to slew his native animal instincts, he would 
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The millions who loved 
that great American— 


ROOSEVELT 


Will appreciate and enjoy his illustrious 
son’s first book— 














A genuine American version of America’s part in 
world affairs during the war—with many intimate 





and interesting anecdotes of the late ex-President— 
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The Returned Soldier (Continued) 


“enlist again in any army in any future 
war... merely to experience again that 
voluptuous thrill of the human brute who 
realizes his power to take away life from 
other human beings who try to do the same 
thing to him.” If we can conceive of a 
sophisticated introspective Viking, he would 
= have applauded Lieutenant de 

’s sentiments to the echo, but most 
men to-day are made of less inflammable 
material. If we are talking of native ani- 
mal instincts, surely self-preservation is as 
deep-rooted as any. My experience has 
been that if a shell feil near any body of 
men nine out of ten ducked—not that they 
were not brave, but simply that man’s in- 
stinct is to avoid daager unless there be 
some special virtue in facing it. 

The war brought out that virtue to an 
unparalleled degree. Men who in the ordi- 
nary walks of life had never thought of 
anything save their own material comforts 
acquired the habit of courage and constant 
unselfishness. 1 appeal to any company or 
battery commander if he does not remem- 
ber scores of instances where men offered 
to do one another’s work. I question ve 
much whether those same men in civil life 
would have been so anxious to bear one 
another’s burdens. Even Lieutenant de 
Man grudgingly admits that the “ primi- 
tive fighting instincts ...are not all of a 
lowanimal, or anti-social, nature,” though he 

oes on to deplore that the value of ni 
ical discipline has been “ more than coun- 
terbalanced by a loss of the spirit of initia- 
tive.” Now if there is one fact that the war 
has proved conclusively, it is that, other 
things being equal, the soldier with the 
most initiative is bound to win. However 
carefully the Staff drew up their plans, the 
exploitation of the victory always depended 
to a very large extent on the initiative of 
the private soldier. Ludendorff’s army or- 
ders—and, whatever his faults, Ludendorff 
was not a sentimentalist about war—re- 
peatedly mentions the paramount impor- 
tance of inculcating the spirit of initiative. 

Now as to how far the army succeeded 
in making men think and act for them- 
selves, it would be interesting to know in 
what profession or in what business a man 
with no previous experience can attain out- 
meen success ‘in the space of four 
years. In the war there were repeated in- 
stances of men commanding brigades be- 
fore they had reached the age of thirty. I 
myself know of a young clerk who enlisted 
in the British army at the outbreak of the 
war and was commanding his battalion when 
the armistice was signed. This man would 
doubtless have achieved success in civilian 
life ; but would he have had the same op- 
portunities for distinguishing himself in 
such a short time? The army had devel- 
oped his self-confidence, his quickness of 
thought, and his reasoning powers, as it did 
for hundreds of thousands of other men ; 
and yet Lieutenant de Man tells us that 
the ex-soldier will find himself hampered 
by a loss of the spirit of initiative and a 
reduction of the desire of personal activity. 

In case any one should infer that my 
line of reasoning leads inevitably to the 
Bernhardi doctrine that war is a positive 
benefit to the human race, let me hasten to 
disabuse his mind. No one who has been 
through it can doubt that war is a cursed 
thing, and incidentally the most inconelu- 
sive way of settling disputes. The last four 

ears have cost Toone some ten million 


ives, but, thank God, they have had some 
compensating advantages. If the destinies 
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The Returned Soldier (Conttnued) 

of the world are to be decided by the re- 
turned soldiers, as Lieutenant de Man 
says, I claim that we should be thankful 
for the experience they have bought so 
dearly. Far from being brutalized, I claim 
that they have been made more human, and 
that the men who risked their lives in the 
Hindenburg line are the better for it. We 
do not read that Mr. Greatheart or Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth suffered any “lowering 
of moral level owing to their habitual com- 
batant activity.” Sn the contrary, the 
were better men for having been et 4 
the Valley of Humiliation. Is it undul 
optimistic to think that the European md 
diers who have fought for four years in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death have 
emerged equally purified ? 

ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 

New York City. 


A RURAL COLLEGE WITH A 
HISTORY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


COLLEGE which attracts from five 

‘\ +to ten thousand rural people to its 

Commencements each year must do 
unique work. Tuseulum College, located 
just four miles from the little city of 
Greeneville, Tennessee, is such a college, 
and it has a history. 

Not a great many people know anything 
of the Watauga Association, formed in 
1772 by about ten thousand Scotch-Irish 

eople who had settled in what is now 
nt as East Tennessee. Its leaders 
were John Sevier and James Robertson. 
The Rev. Samuel Doak, D.D., a young 
minister of the Presbyterian Church who 
was graduated at Princeton, became ac- 
tively connected with the Association in 
1774. They were the first men of American 
birth, says Theodore Roosevelt, to establish 
a free and independent community on the 
continent. This independent government 
continued until the Revolutionary War 
commenced in 1776, when it was attached 
to the colonial government of North 
Carolina. 

It was on the Watagua River, about 
thirty miles from Tusculum, that the men 
of this section mobilized, eight hundred 
strong, to mareh against Colonel Fergu- 
son, encamped with eleven hundred British 
regulars on King’s Mountain. Dr. Doak 
was no pacifist. He preached a sermon to 
the men just before they marched, exhort- 
ing them to “smite the redcoats hip and 
thigh.” Ferguson had sent word to the 
Watauga Association to submit to the Kin 
or their country would be ravaged with 
fire and sword. The Tennesseans went to 
him swiftly, destroyed his command com- 
sory hung ten Tories, and returned to 

ast Tennessee, where they demobilized, 
quite unaware that they had wiped out the 
left wing of Cornwallis’s army and saved 
the cause of independence at its darkest 
hour. 

When the Watauga Association was 
founded, Dr. Doak established a “ classical 
academy ” soon thereafter within a few 
handed yards of the campus of what is now 
Tusculum College, giving it the name of 
Tuseulum because he believed its beauty 
and climate quite the equal of the Tuscu- 
lum, fifteen miles from Rome, where Cesar, 
Cicero, and other famous Romans had 
their villas. 

It is safe tosay that not a great many 
people know that in 1784 the same people 
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A Rural College with a History (Continued) 


who had established the Watauga Asso- 
ciation rebelled against the authority of 
the State of North Carolina and set up the 
“State of Franklin,” the first Governor of 
which was John Sevier, and the capital 
Jonesboro, twenty miles from Tusculum. 
The State of Franklin functioned for four 
years, and again acknowledged the au- 
thority of North Carolina, but only with 
the agreement that it would be ceded to the 
Federal Government. In 1790 what is 
now the State of Tennessee became the 
“Territory of the United States South of 
the Ohio River,” and from that govern- 
ment Tusculum College received its origi- 
nalcharter. For more than one hundred 
and twenty-five years it has been the 
dominating educational influence in a wide 
area of mountain and valley country in- 
habited almost ‘exclusively by descendants 
of the sturdy pioneers who formed the 
Watauga Association. 

The programme for Americanization 
Day last year in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, was printed in thirty-two different 
languages. Not one person in ten thou- 
sand, we are told, of the more than one 
million people who live within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Tusculum College 
could read that programme in any modern 
language except the English, barring of 
ceurse those who have merely a school 
knowledge of French, German, and Span- 
ish. But it is safe to say that some one of 
any fifty men brought together casually 
would be able to translate it from the 
Latin of Cesar, and that some one of any 
one hundred men so brought together would 
be able to translate it from the Greek of 
Xenophon. 

Until after the Civil War Tusculum 
was the College to which young men came 
from western North Carolina, southwestern 
Virginia, and southeastern Kentucky. They 
were all of the same Scotch-Irish stock, and 
their ancestors were Presbyterians. The 
graduating classes were not large, but the 
young men who completed about the same 
course as that required for Bachelor of 
Arts at Princeton were of mature years, 
not infrequently near thirty, and given 
to oratory. They became Presbyterian 
peatiees lawyers, doctors, and politicians. 

ach of the graduates delivered a care- 
fully prepared oration, as nearly as pos- 
sible after the style of Cicero. Then there 
was the Commencement address by some 
man of more than local reputation. 

To be present on “a occasions and 
hear the orations of the graduates and the 
Commencement address and to renew ac- 
quaintances py came in —— and 
carriages and on horses many miles, some- 
times traveling the better part of a week. 
The homes of the people living at and 
about the College and in Greeneville were 
thrown open for the entertainment of the 
visitors. The people who lived within a 
score of miles came almost en masse. Thus 
the habit acquired between the end of the 
Revolutionary War and the beginning of 
the Civil War persists to this day. The 
Commencement exercises are held from a 
rustie stage in front of a sort of natural 
amphitheater shaded by giant oaks which 
grow in profusion over the campus of more 
than forty acres. 

This year was a low one in attendance, 
because nearly ali of the young men were 
oveiseas. It was from this section of the 
Southern mountains that the famous 
“Wilkleat ” division was secured. There 
are nearly no Negroes in East Tennessee, 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children 


\ 
Your affectionate fathcr 


TH 


chau Off prarg (GA by Maneyhtss) 
“Som Me Ba Grant Lesg f Pocitin Bishop, ilus- 


Sadll 
The close of one of Colonel Roosevelt’s ‘‘ picture letters.” 


The Valley of Vision 





By Henry van Dyke 


“A book for the dreamer, the thinker, for the reader 
who delights in observing the spirit of life in its best 


manifestations. There is great need 
and beautiful book in times such as 


Bookman. Illustrated. Cloth $1.50; leather $2.50. 


The Army 
BehindtheArmy 


By E. Alexander Powell 


The incredible story of how American 
brains and ingenuity business-managed the 
war, inventing ordnance, supplying food 
and munitions, etc., based on the confiden- 
tial records of the War Department. Fully 
illustrated. $4.00. 


The Powers and 
Aims of Western 


Democracy 
By William M. Sloane 


(Of Columbia University) 

A timely study by one of America’s most 
eminent historians of the three closely re- 
lated problems of Democracy, Nationality, 
and the chances of enduring peace under 
the democratic system. $3.50. 


Law and the 


Family 
By Robert Grant 


Essays on the new attitude of the law 
toward woman and the family, written from 
a delightfully modern and human stand- 
point by a leading American judge. The 
chapters include : Feminism and Fiction in 
Real Life; Women and Property; The 
Limits of Feminine Independence, etc. $1.50. 


= 
SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street, New York 


The most irresist- 
ibly appealing vol- 
ume of recent years. 


“The sensation of the 
hour; there is nothing 
else like it in the English 
language.”—WN. Y. Herald. 


‘*Many books have been 
written by and about 
Theodore Roosevelt and 
this simple little collec- 
tion of his letters will 
stand at their head.”— 


Boston Transcript. 
Edited by Joseph 


Illus- 


ters.” $2.00. 





for such a sane 
these,” says the : 
© Pirie MacDonald 


War in the 
Garden of Eden 


By Kermit Roosevelt 
“Full of intimate glimpses of famous 
men like Generals Maude and Allenby... . 
Crammed with anecdotes rich in human in- 
terest.”—New York Times. Illustrated. $1.60. 


Theodore 


Roosevelt’s 
Adventure Books 


A new uniform edition of these remarka- 
ble books so full of the vigorous personal- 
ity of their author. 

African Game Trails (2 vols.) 
The Rough Riders 

Through the Brazilian Wilderness 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American 

Hunter 
A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the 

Open 

6 volumes. Illustrated. Set boxed, $15; 
separate volumes, each $2.50 


Here are four jolly stories for young 
people that will give them many happy 
hours of entertainment and bring them 
some new and interesting friends: 
ROSEMARY GREENAWAY 
RUSTY MILLER © 
ELSIE MARLEY, HONEY 
KATHLEEN’S PROBATION 


By Joslyn Gray. Illustrated. Each $1.50, 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


























HOLIDAY BOOKS 








A Book of Personalities 
ADVENTURES 
IN INTERVIEWING 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of “* Peave and Business,” “ S. O. S8., Amer- 
ica’s Miracle in France,” etc. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 net. 
An intimate history of the Big Men and 
Women of to-day and yesterday, told in terms 
of fascinating personalities. The book abounds 
in humor, anecdote and rare revelations, 


Amazing Revelations 
THE DISILLUSIONS 
OF A CROWN PRINCESS 
By PRINCESS RADZIWILL 
Author of “ Behind the Veil at the Russian Court,” 
“ Rasputin and the Russian Revolution,” ete. 
Tilustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 

The amazing story of the ex-Crown Prince’s 
courtship, marriage and domestic life. It tells 
how the German Crown Prince attacked and 


won the heart of Princess Cecile, and then 
how brutally and shamefully he treated it. 


The Book of the Hour 
THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, B.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy at MeGill University, 
Montreal, and author of ‘‘ Essays and Literary 
Studies,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 

A timely and sane discussion of the New 
Social Unrest, the Transformation of Society 
which it portends and the Social Catastrophe 
which it might precipitate. 


The Amazing Truth! 
THE TEST OF SCARLET 
A Romance of Reality 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “ The Garden Without Walls,” “ Carry- 
On,” ete. 
Third Edition, Cloth, $1.60 net. 

‘** A narrative of the most thrilling kind. 
Intensely interesting. When the book is 
finished one’s predominating feeling is that 
of reverence.”"-—New York Times. 


Prix Goncourt, 1916 


THE CALL OF THE SOIL 
By the Jate LIEUT. ADRIEN BERT- 
RAND of the Chasseurs Alpins. 
Cloth, $1.60 net. 

An illuminating and immortal record of 
the divine and unseverable link that binds 
the soul of the French peasant to the soil of 
France. 


Rare Adventure 


THE BEACH OF DREAMS 
By H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “The Man Who Lost Himself,” “* The 
Ghost Girl,” ete. 
Second Edition. Cloth, $1.60 net. 

This is Treasure Island, Robinson Crusoe, 
and many of the other adventure stories we 
have loved, rolled into one, and an interesting 
and novel feature is that the Robinson Crusoe 
of this tale is a woman. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 





JOHN LANE CO. NEW YORK 
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as there were nearly no slaves. This region 
was intensely loyal to the Union, more 
than thirty thousand men in what are now 
two Congressional districts of the State 
having volunteered to fight against the 
Confederacy. 

» The political and religious sympathy of 
the region with the North is not entirely 
due to the fact that few slaves were held 
by the people of this region. While there 
is now considerable illiteracy in the moun- 
tains, the forebears of these “mountain 
whites ” were almost entirely Presbyterian, 
and no home was so poor or so illiterate as 
not to have a famil Bible, a Confession of 
Faith, a hymn-book, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and a life of George Washing- 
ton. The thought of the country had been 
largely shaped by Andrew Jackson, who 
came to this section on horseback, carrying 
in his saddle pockets his pair of famous 
dueling pistols and a volume of Blackstone. 
fwenty miles from Tusculum there still 
stands in Jonesboro a big oak tree near 
which Jackson held court in a log court- 
house. One of the traditions regarding 
Jackson is of a drunken desperado who 
was shouting in the street near where court 
was being held. His Honor ordered the 
sheriff to arrest the brawler and bring him 
into court. The drunken man was not so 
drunk that he could not quickly shin up 
the oak tree and take refuge on a big limb, 
from which he threatened the officer with 
a hunting-knife. The sheriff reported con- 
ditions to the Judge, who ordered him to 
summon enough ale to arrest the offender. 
The sheriff replied, “I summon your 
Honor from the bench.” His Honor took 
from his saddle pockets his trusty dueling 
pistols, went out, and ordered the man to 
come down. He was met with profane re- 
fusal. Jackson fired a shot into the limb 
on which the desperado was sitting, then 
cocked the other pistol and took careful 
aim at the man himself, saying, “ Now 
come down, or, by the Eternal, I will put 
this bullet through your heart.” The man 
came down. Jackson was still the idol of 
the people of this section when, as Presi- 
dent, he threatened to hang John C. Cal- 
houn for teaching nullification in South 
Carolina. 

Andrew Johnson also exercised a pro- 
found influence on the people of East Ten- 
nessee. His old tailor shop is less than four 
miles from the College, and it is of record 
in the archives of the Philologian Debating 
Society that Johnson was called upon for 
a speech when at the College one night. 
Tradition has it that he was then unable 
to read, but said, after leaving the hall, 
“ There is something in me, and it’s got to 
come out.” 

As indicating something of the character 
of the forefathers of the people of this 
region it may be worth while to mention 
that both Daniel Boone and “ Davy” 
Crockett were born within less than thirty 
miles of Tusculum; that Sam Houston was 
born of the same stock, just to the north 
of Tennessee in Virginia ; that Abraham 
Lincoln, of the same stock, was born less 
than a hundred miles away in Kentucky ; 
and that Sergeant Alvin York, “the su- 
preme hero of the war,” as Marshal Foch 
characterized him, was born less than a 
hundred miles away from Tusculum as the 
crow flies. 

Tusculum is the mother of all other 
colleges im its region, which until recently 
might well have Som described as the land 


of small colleges. As indicative of the in- 
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Reminiscences and Impressions 


Along the Friendly 


Way 
By JAMES M. LUDLOW 


The Outlook says: ‘‘ An entertaining, anec- 
dotal, chatty autobiography. It is cheerful and 
hopeful from start to finish. The autobiog- 
rapher’s companions have been Faith, Hope, 
and Charity.’’ Frontispiece. Cloth. $2.00 net. 





Aathor of ‘‘ The Christ We Forget’’ 


The Church We 
Forget 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 
A Study of the Early Christians 
The Presbyterian strikes the key-note of Mr. 
Wilson’s success when it says: ‘‘ Mr. Wilson 
catches the real facts, the moving life, the de- 
termining details, and then tells them in a way 

that they will be read.’’ Cloth. $2.00 net. 





Author of ‘‘ Things Fundamental ’’ 


What the War Has 


Taught Us 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Shows how the War has supplied the Church 
with new and vigorous arguments for the truth 
that is in her, together with new and poignant 
illustrations of the fundamental teachings of 
Jesus. Net, $1.50. 





HENRY VAN DYKE’S NEW GIFT BOOK 


What Peace Means 


. van Dyke’s striking’ booklet might have 
been fitly called ‘‘ Peace and Immortality,’ for 
it shows us a distinct connection — 
between the peace that comes as the fruit 
individual sacrifice and the peace that is the 
promised heritage of “‘ the faithful.”” Boards, 
Net, 50c. 





Never Heard Before 


Author of ‘‘ Tell Me a True Story ’’ 


“Tell Me a Story I 


99 


By MARY STEWART 


Henry van Dyke recently unfolded the secret 
of Miss Stewart’s success when he said: ‘‘ She 
knows how to bring each story to the child’s 
level.”” Rachel Lyman Field’s quaint shadow 

ictures add a fascinating novelty. MDlustrated. 
31.50 net. 





Author of ‘‘ Little Merry Christmas’’ 


Miss Emeline’s Kith 


and Kin 


By WINIFRED ARNOLD 
A capital portrayal of American country life as 
it is lived in the villages of New England. A 
most diverting narrative, one certain to win for 
Miss Arnold large additions to the friends she 
made with ‘‘ Mis’ Bassett ’’ and “‘ Little Merry 
Christmas.”’ Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





Just Jemima 


By J. J. BELL 


Another ‘‘ Miles of Smiles” with J. J. Bell. 
Marked by the same dry, pungent humor for 
which Bell has long been noted, and “ Just 
Jemima” will quickly take its place next to 
‘* Wee Macgreegor,”’ over which millions have 
laughed and rejoiced. Cloth. $1.00 net. 











Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK - .- 158 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO - - 17 North Wabash Avenue 
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A Rural College with a History (Continued) 
fluence of Tusculum College outside of its 
immediate neighborhood, the following 
excerpt from the Commencement address 
delivered at the College on June 3, by the 
Rev. Austin D. Crile, LL.D., President of 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, is printed at the re- 
quest of President Charles O. Gray, of 
Tusculum. Dr. Crile said : 


I first became really aware of the importance 
of Tusculum College at the convention of more 
than fifteen hundred teachers of the State 
Educational Association at Albuquerque four 
years ago. Tusculum had about all of one 
day’s programme, although there was no 
thought of Tusculum’s preponderance when 
the programme was arranged. The invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. John R. Gass, 
D.D., a splendid-looking gentleman with a 
mass of white hair. I asked something of him 
and was told he was from Tennessee and a 
graduate of Tusculum College. The next ad- 
dress was by State Superintendent Alvin N. 
White, also for four years a student of Tuscu- 
lum College. 

The third address of that day was delivered 
by M. L. Fox, editor of the Albuquerque 
“*Morning Journal,’”? who had been unani- 
mously selected by the heads of all the institu- 
tions of higher learning in the State to speak 
for them before the convention of teachers. 
Mr. Fox is a graduate of Tusculum College. 
The principal address of the day was delivered 
by the Rev. Jere Moore, D.D., who, I then 
learned, was a graduate of Tusculum College 
and had been its President during twenty 
years, before he went West. 

In New Mexico there are more than two 
thousand graduates of Eastern colleges and 
universities ; and when it came out incidentally 
that nearly every speaker at the greatest edu- 
cational meeting ever held in the Southwest 
was a graduate of Tusculum College, Tennes- 
see, I began to wonder just what sort of school, 
two thousand miles from New Mexico, turned 
out such men. 

But my introduction to Tusculum College 
on that day was not finished. My attention 
was called to an educational institution just 
north of the city. The grounds were well laid 
out and there were a half-dozen large buildings, 
It, 1 learned, was the Menaul School, main- 
tained by the Home Mission Board of the 
Presbyterian Church, and it had been built up 
under the management of J. Chalmers Ross 
during eighteen years of efficient work. I 
learned that Mr. Ross had graduated from 
Tusculum College. 

And I have had occasion since that time to 
meet quite a number of other Tusculum grad- 
uates in New Mexico. The pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at State College was at that 
time the Rev. E. E. Mathes, D.D., now synod- 
ical missionary—a splendid, cultured, Chris- 
tian gentleman. Last year at the session of 
our State Legislature I was attracted by the 
ability and energy of Senator Lucero, a politi- 
cal leader among the young men of the State. 
I learned that he was a graduate of Tusculum ; 
and a teacher of history in the Agricultural 
College of which I am president is Miss Lucie 
Armitage, a graduate of Tusculum. 

There is something more than mere educa- 
tion, however good that may be, in a school 
whose graduates so profoundly influence the 
life of a distant State like New Mexico. 


Some denominational colleges in the 
State have been forced out of existence by 
the pressure of State-maintained schools, 
others are feeling the pressure, but Tus- 
culum, thanks to donations from Mrs. 
Nettie F. McCormick, widow of Cyrus H. 
McCormick, inventor of the reaper, and 
the late Mr. D. Willis James, and to the 
generosity of Andrew Carnegie and others, 
is flourishing. 

Tusculum is now adding vocational edu- 
cation to its rather rigid classical course ; 
has eight commodious buildings with mod- 
ern equipment, and has just started a cam- 
paign for a half-million-dollar addition to 
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"ane comfort of a well-filled bookshelf on quiet, winter evenings is unending, especially 
if the books are carefully chosen, Let a good book carry your message of friendship 
and companionship at this holiday season. Books are such treasures—and we can scarcely 
give more personal gifts. From memoirs, histories, or essays—through poetry, plays or fic- 
tion we’re sure to find just the medium that best conveys our thought, ‘THE ABINGDON 
PRESS catalog is the house that holds the treasure—let us send it to you. Probably the 


bookshop near you sells Abingdon Books. 
HEARTS COURAGEOUS 


By JOHN OXENHAM : 
The poems of OxENHAM have not so much 
the music of booming guns as the clear note 
of hope. Comradeship, of man with man, 
and man with God, underlie the cheer and 
courage of his songs. 
Cloth. Net, 50c, postpaid. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON THE 
CHRISTIAN 
By WILLIAM J, JOHNSON 
A companion volume to Abraham Lincoln 
the Christian. This compilation of docu- 
ments from original sources will be welcomed 
by all students of biography and history. 
“In a day when millions express amazement that Mar- 
shal Foch should be at once a great soldier and a devout 
Christian, Mr. Johnson has performed a genuine service in 
reminding men by an examination of the Washington lit- 
erature how fully Foch’s religious faith has its counterpart 
in the humble trust George Washington always placed in 
his God,’’—The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
dilustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid, 
. GRANVILLE 
Tales and Tail Spins from a Flyer’s Diary 
A brave host of youth spent months in 
the training camps of America, drilling, 
studying, instructing their fellow soldiers, 
and bending every effort toward taking an 
active part-in the fighting. ‘“‘They also 
served”? and theirs was the weight of deep 
disappointment. This unique book gives an 
uncolored, intimate account of the experi- 
ences and thoughts of one of the youth who 
helped to win the war from over here. It is 


edited from the letters and diary of one who 
typified the finest mental, moral, and physical 
manhood of the nation, and who made the 
Supreme Sacrifice on this side with the same 
moral courage as those who faced the guns. 
The book, in deference to the wishes of the 
family, is published anonymously. 

Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 

FROM A SOLDIER’S HEART 

By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 

Ast Lieutenant 332d Infantry, U. S. A. 

To have traveled the long trail from a 
southern camp to England, France, Italy, 
and the Balkans; to have been an officer in 
the one American unit that participated in 
the final Italian offensive was the good for- 
tune of the author—LieuT. Haro.p SPEAK- 
MAN. He is both artist and poet; he saw 
everything with the soul of an artist and in- 
terpreted all he saw with the poet’s vision. 
The descriptions are so finely etched as to 
be ineffaceable memory pictures. 

Illustrated with original drawings and with 
Srontispiece in colors 74 the author. ‘ 
loth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


STAR DUST FROM THE DUGOUTS 

A Reconstruction Book—By W1LL1AM L. STIDGER 

The'author, who on the battle fields of 
France won the title of The Fighting Parson, 
has seen a vision; he is following the gleam, 
and turns its light into these pages. A re- 
construction book written with sympathy 


and anthority. STIDGER’s latest and best. 
vontispiece and chapter headings. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid, 
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“*The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church ”’ 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 

Prices 8115 and $142 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 702 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 
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Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 

We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor rson is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 
you supply it? 

Send your donation to-day. 
Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield,| 
Oxford, Ba, % ¥ 
Nelson, at Special Diseounte 

Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. 

Endorsed by official bodies of 
nearly all churches. Free literature. 
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Put 
THE AMERICAN BOY 
magazine first on 
your Xmas list 





now — $2.00 a year. 
20c a copy on news-stands. 











Scholarly 
Comprehensive 
Condensed 
Practical 


The World's Best 
Commentary ior 


Sunday School 


Teachers ana 
Workers 


PRict 
$1.50 Net $1.60 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


) Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
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TEACHERS IN THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS 


Throughout seventy-five years these 
have supplied to the lowly and 
oppressed of America lofty ideas, 
sound types of faith and exalted 
standards of morality. 


Their spirit has given a humanity 
and a divinity to countless lives. 


Their character has ennobled scores 
of depressed communities. 


Their technical skill has raised edu- 
cational standards in city, town and 
rural parts. 

Their influence has assuaged the 
bitterness of race animosity and 
brought forbearance, good will and 
kindliness wherever they have gone 


Six hundred and fifty of these 
rare spirits are today serving the 
higher life of the nation in our chain 
of schools. 


We stand behind them. 
Will you lend a hand? 





Send a teacher as your personal 
representative. 


“How much will it cost me?” 


That depends upon the position of your 
Teacher. Write and we will 
tell you about it. 


To The American Missionary Association 
Dept. 0, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Desiring a share in the support of your 
Teachers, I am sending a contribution. 


ME Bas iencs Keckdaceca 
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its endowment fund. Its ultimate aim is to 
add a million dollars during the next 
twelve months. Marron L. Fox. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


THE MENNONITES 


BY MARY L. LOORAM 


Many of the Mennonites, a sect founded 
by Menno Simons Zurich in 1525, are seek- 


ing a new home in which they can live the } 


way they choose. 

From the first these people have dwelt 
wholly within themselves, taking no inter- 
est in politics and deeply concerned only 
in their own religion and in their own 
schools. The main interest of the sect lay 
not in dogma but in discipline. Community 
life was reduced to a law of separation 
from the world, and this separation, en- 
forced by a stringent use of excommunica- 
tion and the prohibition of marriage be- 
yond the brotherhood, involved, not only ab- 
stinence from worldly vanities, but refusal 
of civie duties, refusal to take an oath or 
use the sword. Under the imperfect views 
of toleration current in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they became objects of bitter perse- 
cution. They then sought only to withdraw 
from what their conscience condemned, 
content to live as strangers upon earth, and 
devoting all their energy to preserving the 
purity of their own communities. The pur- 
suit of holiness in a society protected by 
a strict discipline is an idea which has a 
great attraction for one class of earnest 
minds ; hence, in spite of persecutions in- 
ey fiercer than any of the larger 
Christian bodies ever underwent, the new 
doctrine spread rapidly from Switzerland 
to Germany, Holland, and even to France. 
Each community was quite independent, 
united to the rest only by a bondof love. The 
German colonists were brought to south- 
ern Russia by the Empress Catherine. It 
was from Russia that they came to America 
in 1683, at the invitation of William Penn, 
and founded a settlement at Germantown. 

In 1874 they began going to South Da- 
kota, and that Territory, being sadly in need 
of settlers, made cordial efforts to attract 
them. They took up land in colonies of 
fifteen or twenty families—some even bein 
as large as forty families—and qubceblad 
to live practically the same community 
life and teach the same doctrines as those 

reached by their religious founder. This 
is not surprising, as their theology is ascetic 
rather than dogmatic or speculative. 

One of the first things that each com- 
munity built was a mill. Sometimes all 
the families of a community live in one 
square, barn-like house with many windows, 
and sometimes each family has a cottage of 
its own. They use a common pasture, with 
acommon shepherd, and they still burn 
fuel made of manure and straw. There is 
a huge community barn, and a church and 
school in one. No pleasures or adorn- 
ments of life are permitted; especially 
forbidden are jewelry, buttons, and orna- 
ments. Both the men and women of a 
Mennonite colony are hooked into their 
clothes. 

Each community has a boss, who is also 
the minister and school-teacher. They 
have a community bakery, wash-house, 
shoe shop, blacksmith shop, carpenter 
shop, and serving-room. The community 
dining-room is a huge, bare place furnished 
with primitive benches and tables. The 
young people are usually kept apart, but 
are herded together at certain seasons of 
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Are 
You An 


Investor ? 


During the past 
year the Finan- 
cial Editor of 
The Outlook has 
helped hundreds 
of Outlook read. 
ers to solve intel- 
ligently their par- 
ticular investment 
problems. Per- 
haps you are con- 
templating a shift- 
ing of your present 
holdings or have 
fresh funds to in- 
vest. In either 
case we shall be 
glad to give you 
specific informa- 
tion on any se- 
curities in which 
you may be inter- 
ested. A nominal 
charge of one 
dollar per inquiry 
will be made for 
this special service. 


The Outlook 
Financial Department 
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ThisFREEBook 


tells how you can get cash for your ert by 
using the Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, 
which have already sold more than 5,000 prop- 
erties of all kinds in the 48 States, No matter 
where your property is or what it is, these scientific 
Plans will show you how to sell it yourself, with- 
out wasting time and money with agents or paying 
commissions to any one. Send your name an 

address at once—a postal will do—and you will 
receive by return mail, postpaid, a copy of this 
book—without cost 





or obligation. QUICK RESULTS! 
“Soli for cash in 10 days. 
THE SIMPLEX Recommend your methods.” 
COMPANY —Wm. H. Cartland, Mass. 
Dept. 117 “* Your method sold my farm 
= for cash.” —Mrs.L.A.Childs, 
1123 Broadway | Minn. “Sold my property. 
New York Your plan quickest I ever 
c i saw.”—Johnson String,N.J. 
(A National Service “ Sold my hotel for $5,375.” 
Organization for —G. F. Stewart, I, 
Property Owners) 
































To the Active Women’s 
Clubs of the United States 


Every women’s club in this 
country that engages in the ac- 
tive discussion of current prob- 
lems should have a copy of The 
Outlook’s new pamphlet describ- 
ing and outlining the practical 
use of The Outlook in the dis- 
cussion of American affairs. 


There is no cost and no obli- 
gation. Simply fill in this blank, 
tear it out and mail it. Butdo it 
now—before it slips your mind. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of any charge or obligation, a copy of 
the pamphlet describing and outlining the use of The 
Outlook in the discussion of Current Events, Civics, Eng- 
lish, and Rhetoric. 


THRO ee eee ee rete meee eeeeeeeeseseeeseses 
THR Heme eee e eee eee eeeeeeeesesesesese® 
THOR eee meee eee e ee He ee eee eeeeeeeeeseses 
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The Mennonites (Continued) 
the year for social intercourse. The elders» 
however, keep the arrangement of mar- 
riages mostly in their pny = 

hen the war clouds gathered over the 
world, the Mennonites were not disturbed, 
for they did not believe in war. They kept 
on living plainly, peacefully, and primi- 
tively, as they had been doing, and as their 
sanctified leader had taught their fore- 
fathers to do. They did not contribute to 
Liberty Loans, for, they said, their money 
must not support wars. They did not give 
to the Red hens and their men did not vol- 
unteer. 

And then one day they found that the 
United States did not think it sufficient 
that they live in peace among themselves 
and their neighbors. It was in danger, and 
it demanded their support. Their protest 
that they did not believe in war was not 
always listened to. Their young men were 
drafted, or, if they objected, some were 
sent to prison. 

Then many of the quiet and puianes 
Mennonites started to look up a newretuge. 
Some chose Canada, especially the Sas- 
katchewan district, and started to leave 
South Dakota. In little communities and 
groups they went as fast as they could sell 
their lands. The Mennonites are not mer- 
cenary, and they often sold their rich lands 
for half their value, so that they might get 
away. 

But now, before all the sect have left 
South Dakota, word comes that Canada is 
not the refuge they supposed, and some 
who went there are | Ba for Argentina. 
There is a new law in Canada abolishing 
foreign-language schools, and, as the Sas- 
katchewan colony speaks German, it is 
having trouble with the authorities for not 
sending its children to the schools provided 
by the state. Those still left in South 
Dakota are undecided whether to go to 
Saskatchewan or Argentina. 


ON WHOM WAS THE JOKE? 


Booth. Tarkington is said to tell with 
gusto this story concerning himself and 
another popular author: “I was strolling 
around an artists’ Red Cross fair when 
two pretty ‘flappers’ of sixteen or so came 
up and asked me for my autograph. ‘I 
haven’t got a fountain pen,’ I said, much 
flattered. ‘ Will a pencil do ? ‘ Yes,’ said 
the other ‘ flapper,’ and so I took out my 
pos and signed my name in the morocco- 

ound book that she had given me. The 
flapper studied the signature with a frown. 
Then she looked up and said: ‘ Aren’t you 
Robert W. Chambers ?’ ‘No, said I. ‘I’m 
Booth Tarkington.’ The ‘ flapper’ turned 
to her friend with a shrug of disgust. 
‘Lend me your rubber, May,’ she said.” 


FISH AND FISH STORIES 


A United States Department head lately 
said, as reported in the newspapers : 

“Some complaints and attacks remind 
me irresistibly of the chap who went trout- 
fishing. 

“ his chap returned empty-handed from 
his trip, and his wife said to him in some 
surprise : 

“¢*Didn’t you catch any trout at all, 
George ?” 

“¢QOh, yes,’ said he. ‘I caught twenty- 
five fine, large trout, but they were stolen 
from me on the train.’ 

“¢ Well, never mind, George;’ said his 
wife. ‘ You’ve brought home a brand-new 
fish story, anyhow.’ ”’ 
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Munson Last 


Tan Russia 


Calfskin 


Send for 
Catalogue 


HIS is the day of sensibly- 

shaped shoes for Men. The 
steadily growing demand for 
comfort, fine appearance and 
long, economical wear has at 
last won a victory. 


The War itself showed the 


incomparable value of the true 
foot-form type of shoe. 


Herman’s Shoes, made on the 
famous Munson U. S. Army 
Last—also in shapely civilian- 
ized modifications of it—are 
recognized everywhere for their 
pre-eminent fitting qualities and 
top-grade construction. 


For business wear, for outdoor 
enjoyment, and for every other 
use in which foot-happiness is a 
prime consideration, Herman’s 
Shoes are unexcelled. 


Sold in 8,000 retail stores, If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 


MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO.czté 
825. Albany Building E:: 
BOSTON. MASS, 


‘Shaveneenere 
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MENEELY BELL CO 
’ fm 1100 BROAGWAY.NY.EITY, . 


BELLS 











HELP WANTED fines fnneetct® 
Mother’s Helper, Com- 
panion, Nurse, Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional 
Assistant? The Classified Want Department of The Outlook 
has for many years offered to subscribers a real service. 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word. Address 
Department of Classified Advertising, 


“THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





NIGHT THERE” 


“NO 
(The “ City Four-Square”’) 


A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.-Y. 


\ ON BAN Kl NG 
Tells of th opportunities ft 
and ‘women n this attractive pis a] 
how_you can learn by mail “4 8) time. 
Send for copy at once. No obli 
E. G. Alcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 
68 McLene Bidg., Columbes, 0 


é é 

ORANGES Grove Fruit too. Send 

Grape Fruit too. Send 

me $2.7¢ for Carton of or 
more Sweet and Yuicy Oranges. Parson Brown Variety. “Firee 
Cartons for $7 so. Finest flavored orange grown. Fully riggned 
on tree. Shipped by Prepaid Exp. to any point East of Miss. Rayer, 
Carton of 16.0r. more delicious Grane Fruit same price. Safe aggtyal 












g aranteed. Add so'cts. for quart Carton of Kumquats or Japanese 
Oranges, packet! in! Spanish moss and sent by mail'about Jan. ist. 
This is High Grade! fruit and will please you, or mon#y back. 


C, H. Voorhees, Box 402, So. Lake Weir, Florida 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THe OuTLOOK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





COMMENT ON 


A NEAR PANIC 

NHAT the bankers will continue to keep a rigid supervision 
T over excess speculation for some time to come may be 
naturally expected, and it is doubtful indeed whether or not the 
ruthless speculator has learned a lesson sufficiently severe to 
cause him to abandon his excessive and ultra-speculative. opera- 
tions. If speculation shall not be curtailed, we may again.witness 
the constraining elements of a Money Committee and of special 
margin requirements, possibly as high as 3314 per cent placed 
in operation. This is not always satisfactory, as “margin” is 
often expressed in terms of credit and not actual points or 
percentages. 

At the present writing bankers express the opinion that the 


CURRENT FINANCIAL TOPICS 


results of the recent experience are encouraging in that there has 
been a decided slowing down in all forms of speculation, but more 
noticeable in the securities markets than in commodity speculation. 

Thirty per cent money has been a magic wand to values of 
securities and a phrase far beyond the conception of the average 
mind. The writer was asked by a successful merchant if 30 per 
cent money meant 30 per cent a day, and, if so, if a man’s entire 
capital would not be eliminated at the end of a three days’ period 
where money ruled at this figure. 

If 30 per cent money is reduced to terms of dollars and cents, it 
fails to terrify even the most nervous borrower, for it is certain it 
cannot hold at this high figure for any length of time, and even 
on the one day at which this point was reached very little money 
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Why Has NoInvestor 
Ever Lost a Dollar 


Of principal or interest on any security purchased of 
S. W. Straus & Co.? 


This is a question many have asked. Perhaps it is a 
question that has formed itself in your mind. Do you 
wish to know the answer ? 


The answer is given in full in our booklet “Safety and 
6%”, which describes in detail the Straus Plan—that 
definite, time-tested, scientific system of safeguards 
which protects every bond we sell, and which is direct- 
ly responsible for this record. 


It will be to your advantage to understand the Siraus 
Plan, which now is being widely imitated. Valuable 
investment literature will be sent you on receipt of 
your letter or postcard. Write today for 


Circular No. L-905 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Derrorr MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 

Str. Louis MILWAUKEE 

Boatman'’s Bank Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS 





| 


| 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 
BosTon 
Shawmut Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON 
National Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
Los ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
Merchants National Bank Bldg. Keystone Bldg. 


Thirty-seven Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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Financial Department (Continued) 
was actually loaned. Suppose a speculator 
was forced to borrow $10,000 to carry 
100 shares of stock overnight—it would 
amount to only $8.33, or a little over one- 
sixteenth of a point. There is certainly 
nothing very a about that as an 
expense or a cause for throwing stocks 
overboard in such a panicky fashion. 


WORLD BANKER 


Is the United States to remain the 
world’s banker? We shall soon know by 
the results of the snecess or failure of the 
new French Cities Loan. The cities of 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux have 
asked for $45,000,000, and have offered 
to the investor 6.8 per cent interest return. 
Up to the present time the results have 
not been overwhelmingly successful. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland Loan of $250,000,000 has been 
closed as a successful accomplishment, the 
bonds having already been listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and the finan- 
cial communities of the world are now 
anxiously awaiting the returns from the 
“French Cities” syndicate of bankers. 

If the loan should be allowed to fail, it 
will mean that other foreign loans now con- 
templated must be abandoned and word 
sent out to the world that this country can- 
not hold its place of world’s banker. 

The situation confronting us to-day in 
this regard is critical, and must be met with 
action by the investing public at once. 
Shall we acknowledge that we have failed at 
this early point ? The men of small means, 
who ean buy $100 worth cash as a mini- 
mum, can turn the tide and save the mone- 
tary bulwark we have constructed at so 
great a cost of men and money and brains. 

The loan is attractive and is to be 
rated as an investment, and if the recent 
money flurry has accomplished nothing 
more, it may have hinted to the hard- 
headed business men of this country that 
we must become a saving, investing Nation 
and throw aside ruthless and excessive 
speculative tendencies if we are to hold the 
position of prominence we have so recently 
attained. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


A new low was established in sterling 
at the opening of the market, when demand 
bills opened at $4.1014, off 1 cent from the 
— close. Marks also fell toa new 
ow record, being quoted $.0250. Franc 
checks were 9.56, off 7 centimes. Lire, 
however, were a strong feature, checks being 
quoted 11.95, up 7 centimes. Guilder cables 
were $.373,, Swiss cables 5.52 francs per 
$1, peseta cables $.1985, Stockholm cables 
$.2325, Belgian cables 8.68 francs per $1, 
and Vienna kronen $.0090. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


Robert P. Skinner, American Consul- 
General at London, who sailed for Plym- 
outh on the Rotterdam recently, says: 
“There is no occasion for undue alarm 
over the unrest which America is going 
through. It is just such a public state 
of mind as could be expected as an after- 
war phenomenon. In my opinion, we 
have reached the height of the wave, and 
are now settling down. England went 
through the same thing. They hhad one ad- 
vantage over us—a homogeneous popula- 
tion. But even with our lack of that qual- 
ity we will straighten out.” 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


Are we actually investing our surplus 
funds in a fairly conservative manner if we 
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We Recommend 
Sor Investment 

JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
5% Bonds. 
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i Back of Your Bond 


OINT STOCK LAND BANK BONDS offer in a new 
J guise the oldest form of investment—the land itself— 
with the added advantage of ready salability and tax ex- 
emption, heretofore lacking in farm mortgage investments. 


Bonds of this character are secured by Government 
approved first mortgages on farm lands, or by government 
bonds. They are declared to be instrumentalities of the 
Government, and are prepared and engraved by the 
Treasury Department. The principal and interest of 
these bonds is exempt from all F od, State and local 
taxation, excepting only Estate and Inheritance Taxes. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co.’s offerings of Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds are confined to those issued by Banks oper- 
ating in sections of known productiveness and established 
land values, and under the direction of conservative and 
experienced executives. 


We recommend these bonds to investors generally and 
particularly to large investors to whom the tax exemption 
feature is one of importance, Our circular, O. M. 10, 
descriptive of these and a wide variety of Government, 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 


CHICACO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
109 S. LA SALLE ST. 49 WALL ST. LAND TITLE BUILDING 30 STATE STREET 


MILWAUKEE DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. FORD BUILDING SECURITY BLDG. 














Our booklet “JOINT STOCK LAND BANK BONDS,” sets 
Sorth the purposes and organization of the JOINT STOCK LAND 
BANKS—the terms under which 

these bonds are issued, and their 

investment merits. You will incur 

no cost or obligation in requesting 


acopy. Ask for booklet O. M, 11. 























DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
) years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
#500 and $1,000 denominations 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


BANKERS Founded A.D. 1858 


Bohn Relsincwnlies Co. 


8% Cumulative Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock—Par Value $100 





Net earnings for 10 years 
after all taxes over 3 times and 
present rate 5 times dividend 








WASHINGTON . ILLINOIS 








they have never given me an anxious thought.” 


6°%—Amounts to Suit 
| Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds 
net 6% and are furnished in amounts to suit. Send 
for pamphlet “S” and descriptive statements of 


offerings. 


Capital and Surplus #500,000.00 


1) E.J. LANDER & CO. 
ea, CRA KS, 





JEEP NORTH DAKOTA ( Seem 


requirement. 






Net quick assets $147—Tangi- 
ble Assets $313 per share. 










One of Our Clients: in 
ndon Writes : , 
“1 have had no more satisfactory 
Investments than your Farm Mort- 
gages. You have handled them so well, 


Price—$100 & Accrued Dividend 


A. D. Converse & Go. 


5 Nassau St., New York 
Philadelphia Baltimore 


Established 1883 






NO FOR 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 
securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we have 
always endeavored to recommend to our clients conserva- 
tive investments. As members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to execute 
orders for the purchase or sale of securities on a cash 
basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kaddex,Peahody &Co. 


115 Devonshixe St, 17 Wall Street 
Boston New York 





























The Element of Time 


Time is a cost element in the 
creation of all intrinsic values, 
whether a bushel of wheat, a 
yard of cloth, or a ton of steel. 
Merchandise at the point of con- 
sumption is worth more than at 
the factory—time consumed in 
distribution has increased its 
cost. The National Bank of 
Commerce in New York de- 
votes its vast resources to 
financing this ele- 
ment of time. 












National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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Financial Department (Continued) 
purchase even the better-known preferred 
and common stocks at present levels when 
a decline such as the following is possible 
within forty-eight hours without any evi- 
dence of a National or world calamity ? 
Would not 6 per cent return on a high- 
grade bond be more satisfactory ? 

COMPARATIVE DECLINE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
COMMON AND PREFERRED STOCKS FROM 
NOVEMBER 10 TO 12 INCLUSIVE 


Common. Preferred. Com- Pre- 

High. Low. High. Low. mon. ferred. 
Amer. Agric.Chem. 954% 91 %% 95% —4% +1% 
Amer. Locomotive 104 914106 106 -—12% 0 
Bethlehem Steel... 103 90% 1154 114 —12% —1\% 
Corn Products.... 894 83% 107% 107% -5%+% 
Endicott-Johnson.. 137 129 105% 103% -—8 —1% 
General Motors... 388% 2830 91 90 108% —1 
Rem. Typewriter. 97 81% 101 101 —15% 0 
Rep. Iron and Steel 1234 107% 10 105 —15% 0 
U. 8. Rubber..... 1833 116 11441134 —17 —1\% 
U. B: Real. .geaces 107% 103 115 114 —4154 —1 
Willys Overland... 335 30 92 91% —3% — 


These eleven stocks declined a total of 
207% points for the common stocks and 
4% for the preferred stocks. 

The loans of the Stock Exchange houses 
in Wall Street were said to be $2,000,- 
000,000 on November 10. On November 
15 this amount is said to have been less- 
ened by $500,000,000, and if these fignres 
are correct they would show that the tech- 
nical position of the stock market is ina 
much healthier state than it was before, 
and the banks themselves must necessarily 
be stronger, not only with the Federal 
Reserve, but also with their borrowing 
customers, in that they have loanable funds 
for legitimate commercial purposes. 


AGAINST INTERVENTION IN 
MEXICO 


In your issue of July 30, under the heading 
of “The Mexican Question Again to the 
Front,” you say: “ Hardly a week passes 
by in which some new affront or injury to 
Americans or some new attempt to injure 
American investments in Mexico does not 
stir up anew the troublous question, When 
and how are normal and peaceful condi- 
tions to exist in that country ?” 

That comment causes one to reflect that 
scarcely a day passes by in which the hun- 
dreds of newspapers in this country do not 

rint Press Association despatches calcu- 
lated, if not intended, tostir up hatred of 
the Mexicans and their Government. 

The present Tampico attack, you say, 
“emphasizes the fact that the present Gov- 
ernment of Mexico is unable to protect 
ony oo within that country.” Would 
ee eel justified in saying that the brutal 

nehings, race riots, Bisbee episodes, and 
eels massacres emphasized the fact 
that our own Government was unable to 
protect, not only foreigners, but our own 
citizens within our own land ? 

An acquaintance and former client of 
mine owned and operated silver mines in 
Mexico for several years up to within ten 
years ago, and I remember with what a re- 
vulsion of feeling I heard him recount his 
experiences. When asked about the cost of 
labor for the mixes, he said it was “dirt 
cheap”—all the peon got was “a cotton 
shirt and a hunk of bread.” When asked 
if they never “ struck” or made trouble, 
he replied : “ They do not. -we shoot them.” 
When somebody expressed surprise that 
he had sold out what had proved for him so 
profitable an undertaking, he remarked, 
complacently : “'There’s going to be trou- 
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Against Intervention in Mexico (Continued) 
ble down there, and we got out while the 
getting was good.” 

Another acquaintance and friend lived 
with his family for many years on a ranch 
in Texas near the Mexican border. He has 
told me of the excellent traits of the Mexi- 
cans; how, when business required him to 
be away from home for days ata time, he 
would call his men about him and tell them 
that he must leave his wife and children in 
their charge, and for them to see that no 
harm came to them during his absence, 
and how every night a number of them 
would surround the house, roll up in. their 
blankéts on’ the ground, and keep watch 
against any possible disturbance till morn- 
ing. He has told of their kindness and 
genereetty and reliability under responsi- 

ility. 

Both instances related may be exceptional 
and the former exaggerated, but they sug- 
gest that the attitude of Americans may 

ave something to do with the “troublous 
question.” 

When we speak of “ intervention,” it is 
all so impersonal, but I should like to have 
you do me the favor to tell me if among 
your acquaintances there are certain young 
men to whom you would be willing to say 
that you thought it to be their duty to go 
to Mexico to kill Mexicans, if necessary, 
or to be killed themselves or mutilated 
for life, in defense of the “ investments ”— 
the dollars—of certain other people, be- 
cause those other people were tashaieailly 
American citizens? 

You say that Mr. Gould, a New York 
Representative, declared “that since 1910 
over three hundred Americans had lost 
their lives by murderous attack in Mexico.” 
In your very next article, on Southern 
] Ba you quote statistics that indicate 
there were eighty-three Negro lynchings in 
eighteen months, while unpunished mur- 
derers are at liberty in our own country 
to as great a number, I imagine, as the 
marauders in Mexico. Is it for us to 
attempt to teach Mexico how to suppress 
her desperadoes ? 

No truly patriotic American—no decent 
human being—would expect, nor have the 
face to demand, under the hypocritical 
‘oem of supporting the dignity and 

onor of his country, that other human 
beings give their health and lives to safe- 
guard treasure which, with no obligation 
on his part, but with the hope of gain 
greater than he might secure in his own 
country, he had taken the risk to “invest ” 
in another country. 

During the war it has been customary to 
tell those who have dared to criticise our 
country that if they didn’t like the way we 
do things here to “get out.” This admo- 
nition should be extended to embrace 
those who, having invested their money in 
Mexico or other foreign countries for 
personal gain instead of devoting it to the 
pe sew ge” of our own country, have 
clearly demonstrated what little concern 
they feel for its welfare. Yet such as they 
are to-day urging that for “patriotic” 
reasons we should “intervene” to restore 
“law and order” in Mexico, for no other 
purpose than to safeguard them in their 
selfish exploitation of t the people and re- 
sources of Mexico. 

This letter is written to suggest that you 
set forth some higher motive for meddling 
with Mexico than injury to American 
investments in Mexico. 

W. R. B. Wittcox. 
Seattle, Washington. 


‘ add _ substantial 
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Consistent saving and investing in 
sound securities, begun early in life, 
will help make your later years your 
happiest years. While many men find 
their greatest pleasure in work, it isa 
comfort to be independent. 


Make your 
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later years 


independent 


HE wise investor does 

not dread the passing 

of his productive years. 
He voyages into the future 
with tranquil confidence, 
free from financial worries. 


If you have not formed 
the habit of investing regu- 
larly in interest-bearing 
securities, begin now to 
income 
from such investments to 
the income from your 
work, your houses, or 
your acres. 


Our world-wide facili- 


ties enable us to pick and 
offer a wide range of high- 
grade bonds, notes and 
preferred stocks. We shall 
be glad to advise with you 
regarding your own spe- 
cial investment problems. 


Our illustrated booklet, 
‘*Men and Bonds,”’ tells 
all about our uncommon 
qualifications to serve you. 
A copy of it, and our 
latest list of carefully in- 
vestigated offerings, will be 
sent you on request for 


Z 114. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A National Investment Service: More than 50 correspondent offices connected 
by over 10,000 miles of private wires 


BONDS - - SHORT TERM NOTES - - PREFERRED STOCKS 
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A Sound Investment 
NETTING 74% 


We have available and ree- 
ommend a small amount of 
7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of anationally-known, 
old-established company. 
Total assets $318 per share. 
Net quick assets alone $128 
per share. Present earnings 
nearly 314 times preferred 
dividend requirements. No 
mortgage or funded indebt- 
edness. Exempt from Nor- 
mal Income Tax. Liberal 
sinking fund provision to 
retire part of issue each year. 











Send for Circular No. 1051 Z 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis 
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(Za PAYMENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or | 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends; 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
5O BROAD ST. NEW YORK. | 




















. Netting Buyer 7% 


Secured by Metropolitan bus- 
iness structures, Apartment 
buildings, Hotel- Apa:tments 
and other well-located, rental- 
income structures, situated in 
the larger and more substan- 
tial cities of the rich and grow- 
ing South. 


Denominations: $1,000; 
$500; $100. Maturities: | 
to 10 years. Interest: Semi- 
annually. Annual retirement 
of mortgage through monthl 

payments; prompt payment ~ 
interest insured through sink- 
ing fund requirements by 
monthly payments. 

Each bond bears certificate 
of strong National Banks and 
Trust Companies, certifying 
the correctness of the bonds. 


The following struc- 
tures are located in 
leading Southern cities 
and secure First Mort- 
gage Bonds now of- 
fered for investment. 


Interest and principal payable 
at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
any of New York or Third 
ational Bank of Atlanta. 
Bonds may be purchased on 
the partial payment plan. 


Write for illustrated circu- 
lars giving further details. 
G. L. MILLER & CO. 
Incorporated. 
134 Hart Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


The strike epidemic has attacked a home 
for the blind! A despatch says that in- 
mates of the Pennsylvania Working Home 
for Blind Men presented a demand for 
higher wages to the management and 
threatened a strike. They make brooms, 
carpets, and cane-seat chairs. Their de- 
mand came after they had joined the 
American Federation of Labor. 





The printers’ strike is responsible for 
some queer freaks of typography. A the- 
atrical magazine, for instance, spelled the 
word perjury “purgery”” three times on 
one page. “The motives for purgery,” it 
says, “ are weak.” “The preacher commits 
purgery." The editor, it would seem, might 

ave purged his pages of these offenses, 
even though the printers could stomach 
them. 





A freak of spelling not connected with 
the strike is noted by a current magazine as 
occurring in a book of “Poems from 
Shelley and Keats :” 

** Alas! I have not hope nor health, 
Nor piece within nor calm around.”’ 





England is still the land of great wealth, 
it appears from the columns of some of its 
advertising mediums. A recent issue of 
“Motor,” of London, contains under the 
head of “Second-hand Cars for Sale ” sev- 
eral offers of such cars for over ten thou- 
sand dollars each! One car, which dates as 
far back as 1913, is described thus: “ Mag- 
nificent open sporting body, leather cover 
for hood, tapered bonnet, electric installa- 
tion, Warland rims, 2 spares, 1 each side, 
very fast and in perfect condition through- 
out, price 3,000 guineas ” ($15,000 !). 


The famous “ Keeley Institute” for the 
cure of inebriates is, it is announced, to 
yass into the limbo of forgotten things. 

he supply of patients has fallen off to 
such an extent as to make the business no 
longer profitable, it is said. The sani- 
tarium undertook to give the victim of 
inebriety a permanent distaste for liquor, 
through what was called the “ bichloride 
of gold” treatment. For one week the 
patient received, according to reports, all 
the liquor he could drink ; then the “ cure” 
began, and soon the — grew to abhor 
the cup and remained sober “ ever after.” 








Extreme longevity has its drawbacks. 
An English paper reminds us of this fact 
by quoting the story of Janos Mergessi, a 
Hungarian, who at the age of eighty-four 
was arrested for attempting suicide by 
jumping eff a bridge at Budapest into 
the Danube. This, anol was not the 
ease of extreme longevity referred to. 
Janos, in explanation of his attempt to 
end his life, explained that he was the 
sole support of his father and mother, and 
that the burden of caring for them was 
becoming too great for him. They were 
aged 115 and 110, rag age he stated! 
The story goes that t 
to be true,and that a public subscription 
for the three was started, which placed 
them above want. 





Here are two placards recently seen in 
New York City, one interesting for its 
orthography, the other for its economic 
bearing. The first reads: “The Colored 
and Indian Filum Co.” The second sign 
is in the showcase of a basement shoe- 
shop on Fourth Avenue: “Fine Boot to 


e statement proved’ 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





HE time saved by efh- 


cient arrangement of 
stock and speedier service 
will in due course pay the 
cost of an installation of 


Durand Steel Racks. 


The ease with which they can 
instantly be adjusted to form 
compartments of all sizes insures 
economy of space. 


Consult with us regarding your 
problems, in connection with 
Durand Steel Racks or Lockers. 
Catalogue of either on application 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 












The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1879 Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse,and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cola. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ** No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes beesthing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 600 by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed 

Cc 1 "s best rec dation is its 40 years of success 


USED WHILE YOu SLEEP 





ful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 31, 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
Throat. composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your druggist or from 
us, roc in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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By the Way (Continued) 


Order, $24.00.” This is probably not to 
be taken literally as the price of one boot. 


A story about the labor situation in 
England is to the effect that a man ap- 
plied fora position and asked eight guineas 
($40) a week wages. He was told he could 
have five guineas ($25). His reply was, 
“Tt wouldn’t pay me to take that; sign 
my card.” The card was to show that he 
had applied for a job; he had ee: | 
asked more than he thought would be paid, 
and he then would, on showing the signed 
card to the authorities, continue to receive 
from the Labor Bureau 29 shillings for 
himself, 10s. 6d. for his wife, 10s. for the 
first child and 5s. for each of his other chil- 
dren—a total of possibly four pounds, “ and 
then all is well with him for another week” 
of idleness. 

The airship “ R 33” has been making a 
tour of the French battlefields, says the 
London “Sphere,” and it carried a chef 
and gave its passengers French cooking, 
and real beds, with sheets. “On September 
15,” says the same paper, “during a flight 
from Amsterdam to bad. this lunch 
was served on a passenger airplane: 
Salmon mayonnaise, cold chicken, fruit 
salad, and wine.” 


Concerning the new editor of the Lon- 
don “ Times,” Mr. Henry Wickham Steed, 
“The Landmark” says: “The editors of 
the ‘Times’ have not hitherto been brill- 
iant. Delane was a man of sound judg- 
ment, of wide knowledge, shrewd in his 
estimation of other men. Chenery was a 
scholar of great learning. Buckle added to 
his gift of being able in a very short time 
to tear the heart out of any problem set 
before him, an acquaintance with all the 

rominent people of the day. Geoffrey 

Jawson took a wider view of world affairs 
than his predecessors. But none of these 
editors could have been called brilliant. 
Now the ‘ Times’ comes under the direc- 
tion of a journalist who cannot be spoken 
of without this epithet.” 


Some one might make an amusing article 
about queer placards found in hotels. Here 
are two to start with: An East Indian 
hotel is said to caution its guests, “ Please 
do not slap the servants. Report any in- 
civility to the manager ;” and a sign in the 
rooms of a Western hotel reads, “ Guests 
wishing to clean their shoes will kindly 
ask the housekeeper for brush and black- 
ing. Please do not use the towels for this 
purpose.” 


A Boston newspaper prints this letter 
from an aspiring poet: 

I have at hand a new and original poem enti- 
tled ‘*Matty Lew” which... is a very 
dramatic poem and contains something like 
thirty-two stanzas and is somewhat similar to 
the ‘‘Face on the Barroom Floor.”’ I am an 
ardent reader of your newspaper and in seeing 
the nature of literature that your subscribers 
enjoy, I think my poem will suit them im- 
mensely, therefore I have given you the first 
opportunity to procure same. 


The “American Printer” indulges in 
this little sareasm about the industrial situ- 
ation: “The movement to give employees 
a bigger share in the management of in- 
dustrial plants and more of the profits has 
a good sound, but there are those who can 
see the day when employers will ask a part 
in the management and some of the profits.” 
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pastimes 


iy! es ei. 
PeUINE’” this winter 


ifornia 


Golf- tennis - polo - sailing. 
surf bathing - motoring. 
hiking-horseback riding 
“and everything" 


Thousands of miles of perfect motor high- 
ways, through sunny valleys, and along 
the seashore. 


For those who love the past, there is the 
romance of the old Spanish days. 


Great resort hotels offer every luxury. 


En route visit the National Parks, National 
Monuments, and other winter resorts. 
See Hawaii, too. 


Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip —or apply 
to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address near- 
est Travel Bureau, United States Railroad Administration; 
646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty Street, New 
York City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Please indicate 
the places you wish to see en route. ‘‘California for the 
Tourist’’ and other resort booklets, on request. 


- UNITED -STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION- 








INDIAN RIVER 
ORANGES & GRAPEFRUIT 00 
Ww ialize i i d shippi high-grade t $8. 
ripened citrus fruits in single or half boxes direct to con- ° 
sumer. Express shipments anywhere U.8, or Canada. Every 


fruit positivel teed full of juice, the sweetest and ; 

best favor. PELICAN GROVE, Georgiana, Fla. by mail, 
Made out 

of thick furred 


« black Dog Skin 
Above carries linings of little lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $7.50. For comfort, appearance 
and a cannot find their equal for the price. 


Our illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom tanning 
GIVE QUICK REL| dg of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting ; also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 
FOR TH ” WE TI CKLE THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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display type is desired. 


ment shall first appear. 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, etc., fifty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


‘* Want’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,’ ** Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘‘ Want” advertisement is set in ¢apital letters without additional charge. Other words 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days betese the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health conn 





CALIFORNIA 


Five Wonderful Tours 


Leaving New York January 7th and qi* 
—— 4th and 18h and March 
ng Ch hicago January 8th and 34, 
Lepaine Sih and 18th and March 4th. 
Visiting 
The Petrified Dosests 
Grand Canyon San Francisco 
Santa Ges, and bo Big Trees 
Del Monte Santa Barbara 
Pasadena Riverside San Diego 
Apache Trail and New Orleans 


W rite for particulars 


FLORIDA 


Visit the American Riviera with one 
of our tours 
Leaving New York January 7th cod Zieh 
February 4th, 7th, 11th and 18th, ond 
larc 
Itinerary includes 
Jacksonville St. Augustine 
Ormond Palm Beach 
Miami HAVANA Tampa 
Oklawaha River Palatka 
returning via Jacksonville 
These tours are limited as to number. 
We suggest that reservation be made 
NOW. Write for details 
Wherever you travel carry those 
spendable everywhere— 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
65 Broadway, New York 


We did for you what 
others were not able to 
do in the Year of the Great 
War. 

We can do the same in the 
Year of the Great Peace. 

Write for plans for 1920, 
Bureau of University Travel 

. = Newton, 

Mass. 


TOUR: to PORTO RICO 


Including Cruise Around the Island, 
Motor Tour of the Island, and Sojourn 
at the New Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel 
From New —— Jan, 24. Five weeks. 
Small ° Benq for finers 
ATKINSON, 


ED 
112N. 19th, St.. ‘Philadelphis, Pa. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
ModerstePrices —-— Satisfaction. 
@0 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 





























JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 
If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 


Rpeerr’s TRAVEL BUREAU 
TICKETS AND TOURS 

EGYPT - PALESTINE dAPAN = CHIMA 

EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 

506 Fifth Ave.—New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 5348 








Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL Wit=s RESORT 
(Furness Line, Whitehall St., N. Y.) 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


HOWE & § wee ie Managers 


HOTEL FRASCATI 


me J. GRAY, < weed 
8 Dec. 8 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn Eitchfield Co., Conn, 
The fe oothills of the Berkshires, ‘A restfu ul 
fortable home. Bee hours from New York. 16 
e CASTLE, Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
E DISTINCTIVE 























Trotters call the Ls one of 
post home ike hotels in the world. 
and due bookice mailed 





If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot pie nor, p egufertabio place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


rhe Aloha, Wistheep Highlands, Mass., 
offers — modern home for 

ple who need rmanent if needed. 
cular and ref. Sirs. E.. . Poff, Poff, 104 Highland Av. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











Go to Europe #f ™ycxper"¢ 


small party. Babcoc' 's Euro n Tours, 1137 
Dean Bt., Brooklyn, N. Y. pean ished 1900, 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE 


Organizers of small parties wanted. Unrvar- 
sity Tours, Box O, Wilmington, Delaware. 















EUROPE 
——— 
RORCATICN TRAVERS DECRRATION 

PRICES MODERATE 
9021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 















The amilton 

; BR & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
[is A Select Family and Transient Hotel 


Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
ry" Good tabi 


$3.50 up dail om wee rates b or 
month. h’ Booklet. rving O.Ball, soolber 


e. a | 








FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 
THE PINES— DAYTONA 
On the Dixie Highway 


December-January 


WILLIAM CHESLEY; Lessee, 








NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commento itself to le of 
refinement wishing to live on Am Pian 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic ime og 


eee OHN Pe POLSON. 





Rates with 
upon request. 





Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 


wae flower and_ vegetable ens, 
‘ood the best. Write for boo 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 





The Margaret Louisa | ::: 


of rs Y. W. C. A. 


14 East 16th St., New York 
A hemeliine ae for Bn pporting 
women. “a me 9.00 night. Dee 
ble rooms ( is) $1. pen Phe Restau- 

rant open S all women. for circular. 


HOTEL JUDSON “2%Senars 


adjoining Judson Memorial Chars. Rooms 
wi wii it bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
aeons a oy Special rates for two weeks 

Location very — Convenient 
to all l elevated and street car lines. 


NEW YORK 


Wallace Lodge 


Park Hill-on-Hudson (Yonkers) 
** A Home—not a Hotel ’’. 


Newly i. —@ Meters. 8 Superb table. 
Rooms vate bath, from day, 
tie ding mes New York General optics: | 3 
jon. ‘ew Yor! e 
Telephone Yonkers 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


greets its many friends this season with 
extensive mae to its world-famed 
and unexcelled facilities for sports. 


CAROLINA HOTEL now open 


GOLF —TRAP SHOOTING — RACING 
ay ot palo anal agan 
htful weather at Pineh 
fee Fall in New iegknd. 

For Reservations or Information address ; 
General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, er 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress St., Boston 
SS 5 LALA a ate RET: 








Country Board 


rick Church. Convalescents, paralytic: 
B and — ple in po eon oA of bend 
iful one. Home 
cao 65 Halsted St.; East Orange, N. J. 


The Dr. C.0.Sahler Sanitarium 


Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Distinctly different from most sanitariums. 
Scientific application of advanced 
Metaphysical healing. 

Complete department of modern physical 
treatments: Hydro- therapy, Massage, Swed- 
ish Movements, Gymnastics, Electricity, 
Radiant Light, etc. 

Art and Crafts room, Light, airy, well- 
heated rooms. Good table and special diets. 

Write for booklet. 


: Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
ch: 
mental lpmtens i lig gare rng 











THE BETHESDA White Plains, 


A sanitarium fer ‘freke y= a covivalcacent, 
and 3 ne ert 
ATES SUGBEE. ML. ‘D. Tel. 241. 


Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A” °xclusive resort 


Connecticut pi Mi electricity, and 
baths. Golf Senne. S eoions is 

cians. Under Be management for 30 

years. E. 8. Vai, M.D., Thompsonville, C 








Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. -H. M. Hircucock, . 


“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 

6 zene of successful work. Thorough, re- 

~¥ , dependabie and eth 

rt and convenience. ccomm ions of 

cope g D ler of the doo MD, 
y 


. Seward, Jr., M. D., Goshen, N.Y 


[ LINDEN 


Derndown, Pola et enue 
@ personal stu ized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for Gresisr to 


Rosgrt — —~" -D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 





ethical. Every com- 











~ hee by ~ ot Sick 














NEW JERSEY 
THE PALMER @mongsthe-Pines 
of New Breton T. T. DOLBEY. 
N, DelawareW ater 





Also CA 
Gap, — in the Pocono Mts. 





A Limited Number of Boarders Wanted 


for a nice place in the country three miles out 
Hated Com; m of water and 


write to Mrs. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon, Ga. 





Property Wanted 





for Schoo 


Established School. 
TO BUY ot Property sui 4 
a a ‘Baltimore. 1,063, Outlook. 
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HOSIERY’ 
for MEN 
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HE ideal purchase is the 

one which carries with 
it an advance certainty of 
satisfaction. 


This certainty is one of many 
advantages enjoyed by users 
of Shawknit Silks. 


SHAW STOCKING CO, 
Lowell. Mass. 





G J ——— FI — Ll —— Ea] 


The Good Things 
of Life 


should be enjoyed—appreciated. The last 
few years have been strenuous ones, and it is 
one’s duty now to get rid of the war-mind. 


The immediate future offers. nothing better 
in change of scene, climate and environment 
than a 


COOK'S TROPICAL CRUISE 


The ificent and well-known steamers of 
the GREAT HITE FLEET, the 


S. S. PASTORES and S. S. CALOMARES 
have been specially chartered. They will sail on 


Feb. 7, Feb. 28 and Mar. 27 
to CUBA, Havana and  Feations, samaros, 
Port Antonio and Kiegstcn PANAM. 
CANAL ZONE, COSTA RICA, "Port Limon, 
San José, return rning via Havana and N ‘assau 
(Bahamas). 
A series of attractive shore excursions are included. 
The dates have been chosen with care so as to ensure 
ee a in LEISURE, ENJOYMENT and 


Write now for full particulars and book early. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Bos NEW YORK Chica 
Philsdelphia 


an Franciseo 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 


! 
p 
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Real Estate 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA $2;Asre Almond 


Ranch For Sale 
Attractive bungalow, live stock. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
hand-colored, sent on approval. The line is 
known for its distinctive verses. Dis- 
counts to those selling among friends. — 
MeNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston M 





ranch equipment. Elevation 2,500 tt. 90 miles 
of concrete to Angeles. 1 ides home. 
Profitable investment. Price $45,000 HN G. 
REPPLIER, Lazy Acres, Banning, Cab 


CONNECTICUT 
2 A. Village Farm 


ona ult a aioe, step to semi- 
ee —_ h— fireplace. bath, heat, 


9-roo! 
electric igs Ideal New England’ home. 
000. down. Consider exchange village 
ome two hours New York. Miss ELLA D. 
PRICE, 114 East 85th St., New York City. 
FLORIDA 


Indian River: Merritt Island 
FOR RENT, FURNISHED 
our and six room cottage, = conveniences, 
bordering — Lay sot os miles from 

e. ridge, own ores 
Be, Good roe yh Toe 
with dockage, post ofiee, store, ag 
7 excellent schools, congenial pase 
bors. NRY ANNER, Georgiana, Fla. 


For Sale. One or both of Two Houses | re 
INDIAN 2 Que ! 7 7 rooms, bath, sleep. 
RIVER bat een porch. Shade, 


rge bearing 
fruit trees ; oranges, tangerines, grapefruit. 
be gg fishing, telephone, post office, 
Liltece cheb, etc. Supplies delivered, 2 acres 


d. Address Executor, 1,067, The Outlook. 
NEW YORK 


Amagansett, Long Island 
For 8S Hotel, furnish em 
located ~—_ grounds, overlooking 

includin; acres land, outbuilding. “Aoviy | 
W. M. RY, Amagansett, 


AGENTS WANTED 


INSYDE TIRES—inner armor for auto- 
mobile tires; Bre mal punctures and blow- 
outs; double ire mileage. Liberal profits. 
Deta ree. American Accessories Co., 
Cea ath Ohio, Dept. 127. 

















huntin; 




















FURS 


FUR REMODELING. ta, Prices of reno- 
vating old fur garments as low as 
with good workmanshi 
beautiful selection of furs in 
models B ad on display, moderately priced. 
a Gon 3 2, Sos, 7 West 37th St., N. Y. 
Tel. Greeley 221 


NOVELTY GIFTS 


PANDORA GIFT BOXES. Filled with 

poner sone little surprises; for children an 
Town Price 2 L. Babcock, 79 Haven 
ve., Now ew York City. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
RAILWAY traffic ingposter $110 a month 
to start and expenses. Lit 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
months’ on ss. Situation arranged. 
— = for tion. Write for 
PP atandan Training 


Business 
Tostitate, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED—Companion and aid in secre- 
— work by New York lady. “ye 
uired. Address until November 1, Box 
Be "Litchfield, Conn. 
EMBROIDERERS on 4 silks and 
nels ; work sent out of town. r, 
29 Ls dist St., N. ¥. 
ANTED—Woman of refinement, with 
stenographic training, as aneseans | to spore t 
retary, Ashe 00 
Kaheville Net N.C. 


WANTED—College Lng he who would like to 
pass Jun im, July, A ugust, Be aor in pri 
vate achool nea iy in el] = a0 secreta: fo 
prin y in own — writing, w! 
must be hi heauetul. 7,586, Outlook. : 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

Bg cafeteria managers, 

atron: housekeepers. =“ = 

Richard, Box 5, Side Station, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 

WANTED-—Superior French nurse under 

















thirty-five B ny X of age for two ls of six 
and nine. Live in country. Reply with ref- 
= to 7,545, Outlook. 


NTED—Domestic nurse for small insti- 
tution in 2 nem Massachusetts. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royal 
for ng Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217, 8 
Louis, Mo. 








oEHACEMENT BU! aaa for employer and 

emp! 

Solvers, attendants, ta, one 

— 51 Trowbri e St. Cambridge. 
ass. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WAN ym ry Sime to children, 
three, six, and eight. a home, 
advantageous ~ ty 7,600, Outlook 
WANTED — Competent woman for mas- 
ait ore, and gymnastic work. 


WANTED—Mother’s helper to assist with 
care of one child 7,591, Outlook. 

WANTE ED—Mother’s helper in small 
ba 8-hour “- Light poneral be — 
work and = of two chi 
M. 8. B., R. 1507, 171 Madison Ave., N. i" Cc 

Teachers and Governesses 
ANTED for emergency 
vacancies in mo. public and 

schools. Unprecedented demand! I i 
able for an educational tion anywhere in 
United States or foreign qaptrien, write 
Ernest Olp, a a hicago. 

WANTED—Governess, French, or one who 
can speak French ce apoun under 35; live 
in country, so must be fond of outdoor life ; 
for two pid ‘s, ages 6 and 9. 7,544, Outlook. 

ak ahaa teachers for public 

Bend for ei schools. Calis coming every day. 
for 5 Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


lbany, N 
A INQUIRE ES already coming in for teachers 
in all subjects for 1919. International Musical 
and Educational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
NURSERY governess for girl of four and 
boys of ae ae twelve in Cleveland. Want 
experience in me ren care ond aes of 
children, fluent mch, and k mn. 
ement pon ehh - effi- 
ciency. In reply state atenatioalty , age, ti 
7 salary, and references. 7, Outioo 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ome Sustness Seeatiens 
me ep you your club paper. 
7,542, Outlook. 

OFFICER'S WIDOW wishes part time 
work in New York as secretary or child’s 
tutor. spagionte in ha a lines. References 
furnished. 7,596, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 
mu and daughter desire tions in 
resort or settlement. Mother > 
cellent cook, experience as camp supe! 
daughter college irl, complain, taten, 
farm work, nag ig) hest references. A. C. 
ass. 

CHAPERON or companion. Epon 

wanted by lady well bora, As American, 37 
ota, Catholic. YExcellen references, 
oe A y- -- travel d this country or 

ivi yea: Salary 
month. 7,576, Outlook. 

WOMAN of refinement would like to care 
for gentleman’s home with servants. Capable 

taking entire Excellent references. 


of 
7,530, Outlook. 








nent 
abroad. 
$100 a 





Companions and Domestic pevtgere 

POSITION as 
housemother ‘n school. South preferred. 
Refined woman, Excellent credentials. 7,592, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEHOLD SERVICE, COMPANION- 
SHIP. Protestant e7uen an wishes to rec- 
ommend two elderly ladies (sisters) of — 
tionall ly yjengans character. No heavy wor! 
7,584, Outh 

CULTURED woman, rienced in 
housework, desires position family or 


institution. 7,585, Ow 
WANTED, by middle-aged woman, 
tion as companion or mother’s helper. Wer. 
erences exchanged. 7,589, Outlook, 
REFINED, educated young woman, nurs- 
ing experience, desires position as companion 
or r pavernegs. ‘High hest credentials. Box 604, 


LADY in middle life, experienced and com- 
petent in household affairs, desires ition 
as home maker. New York or vicinity. Ten 
years in last position. 7,594, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper for widower, in 
or near New York City; careful expendi- 
ture; intelligent, reliable. 7,598, Outlook. 

D woman, good educati with 
ouse- 


REFINE 
executive ability, desires once 
mother in boys’ school or ition = 
trust. Highest references. maT, Oath 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J 

WANTED—Defective TR eee to board, 
re oe Pawling, N 


ntman & Co. Shopp' 
eatabished a } Be; sous honey. 


ah ph ecg phen; York services No 
send anything on approval. Se free. 
References requi: West 99th 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
courses. G positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 

EARN PIN-MONEY AT HOME. These 
are almost endless ways. “ Pin-money Sug- 
g estions,” 25 cts. Success Club, 79 ee 

ve., New pan a ~ 

CLUB ADVI Season’s p mes, 
inciripens hg md bibliograr les fur- 

Send stamp for ormation. The 

Clark-Thompson Chub Advisors. Address Miss 
Marion G. 2 Beec 


hwood 

Summit, N. J., w "Miss Nancy Th 
76 Broad &t., Newark, NJ. ompeon, 
NEW UNITARIAN literature FREE. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Helen Whiton, Hingham Center, 


EXCELLENT care given to invalid pa- 
tients in ghitopractic doctor’s own howe. 
Flushing, N. Y. 7,601, Outlook. 














THE OUTLOOK 


OCG US PAT OFF 


The first man’s drink was water and 
grain. Bevo is the highest refinement 
of the natural drink of primitive man-« 
the accepted drink of modern America~ 
a beverage with real food value. 


A healthy and substantial drink at 
the soda fountain, or with lunch at the 
restaurant , a comfort waiting for you 


in the ice-box at home. 


Serve it cold 


Sold overywhore - Families supplied by grocer, (ist and dealer. 
Visitors are invited to inspect our plant> 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS 


=) 
= 


SAT TTITL GT CAAOSERA ALALLA LA? bis SUDPoe me 





ENcLsH» = RAMEE LEADING REVIEWS Seton 
The Nineteenth Century and After 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review: any one, 86.00; ong two, $11.50; the 

three, 817.00. Blackwood’s Magazine, #4.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 

$4.50 each; the two, $8.50. Blackweod’s and one quarterly, $8.00; with two, $12.00. 
Sample copies of monthly reviews free. Canada postage extra. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 W. 13th St., New York 








“like putting a new 
ribbon in a typewriter” 


HE “Refill” feature of Colgate’s 
“Handy Grip” gives you both con- 
venience and thrift—as simply as chang- 
ing the ribbon on a typewriter. 
For the threaded stick of soap screws into the 
threaded metal grip. When you need fresh soap, 
Wet the old stub screw out the stub and screw in a “Refill” Stick, 


and penne it o the which saves you the cost of a new metal box. 
efill”—it sticks, 
and you use it all. COLGATE &CO. Established 1806 New York 





26 November 


RIGHTS FOR SPANISH 
PROTESTANTS 


On October 9, 1919, at the eightieth an- 
nual session of the Rock River Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at 
St. James’s Church, Chicago, a resolution, 
“Rights for Spanish Protestants,” by a 
unding vote, was unanimously adopted. 
On March 9,:1906, a communication from 
the Department of State, in answer to a 
letter of December 25, 1905, to President 
Roosevelt in regard to the question of lib- 
erty of worship for Protestants in Spain, 
states that the American Minister at 
Madrid reports that in Spain a cross or 
other emblem of religion is never permitted 
to be erected upon a Protestant edifice, 
that generally the doors of the church are 
closed so as not to attract notice publicly to 
the service. It then directs attention to 
“the restrictions of the provision of the 
Constitution of Spain providing that ‘no 
other ceremonies nor manifestations in 
public except those of the religion of the 
state will be permitted.’ ” 

A registered letter was written by a 
member of the Conference to the King of 
Spain, emphasizing the utterance of the 
Pope in his letter to Cardinal Gibbons 
concerning — liberty and — 
out the great advantages that would accrue 
to Spain by such an “admiration for the 
Constitution of the United States” as 
would lead to the complete abandonment of 
Article II of the Constitution of Spain, 
and the utter discarding of the First Article 
of the Concordat of 1851, which speci- 
fies : “The Roman Catholic religion, to the 
exclusion of every other denomination, shall 
continue to be that of the Spanish nation, 
and shall be maintained throughout the 
dominion of his Roman Catholic Majesty.” 

The last paragraph of the resolution 
states ; 

“ We prize most highly the action of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in deciding to enter 
Spain, and we trust that the Spanish 
Government may quickly realize that the 
—— work of this Church is positively 
ielpful to Spain, and that in the carrying 
on of this work she receives enjoyment to 
the full of the guarantees now formulated 
in the fundamental law of the Kingdom. 
Very sincerely indeed would we appreciate 
the action of. our Chief Executive, Presi- 
dent Wilson, in kindly suggesting to the 
State Department that our Government 
would be more than pleased if Spain should 
accord to Protestants what America grants 
to Roman Catholies—the right of pilblic 
worship.” 

The noble editorial in your issue of 
June 4, 1919, in which you — to the 
knowledge of the American people that a 
Protestant soldier in Spain is still com- 
pelled to join in the Roman Catholic mili- 
tary worship on festival days, that re- 
ligious liberty does not exist.in Spain, and 
that the Spanish people have been drink- 
ing deep draughts from the liberal ideas 
which tarnished the slogan under which 
the Allied nations fought, constrains the 
writer to believe that The Outlook will re- 
gard the resolution, adopted by the Rock 
kiver Conference, “ Rights for Spanish 
Protestants,’ as a decided step towards 
the world’s betterment. 

The present is an opportune time to call 
attention to this important matter, and I 
trust that you will give it wide publicity 
through your columns. JouNn LEE. 

Chicago, Illinois. 





